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Fo Gevtlemen residing on the Banks of the Hudson River. 


The Subscriber has now ready, a proof sheet of the 


MAP OF THE HUDSON RIVER, 


FROM SANDY-HOOK TO GLEN’S FALLS, 


Delineating, on the scale of two miles to the inch, what is 
worthy of observation in geographical view ; comprising the 
courses and distances, memorable revolutionary sites, the resi- 
dences of country gentlemen, together with towns, villages, 
and landing places; and, in short, every prominent feature is. 
intended to be delineated, that will make this Map an agreea- 
ble companion to travellers and strangers ; the post road lead- 
ing along the banks js also inserted. 

To attain all possible accuracy in every respect, it is re- 
spectfully requested, that any person familiar with the whole, 
or any part of the vicinity of the river or post road, will call 
and examine the proof sheet, at the Store of the subscriber, 
No. 124 Broadway, corner of Cedar-street, and any improve- 
ments or emendations that may be suggested, will be thank- 
fully received. 

The Map will soon be ready for sale, prepared in various 
ways, either as portable for the pocket, or mounted on canvas 
for halls, offices, sloops, steam-boats, &c. 

A volume will also be published hereafter, to accompany 
the Map, containing historical and geographical details, revo- 
lutionary anecdotes, and miscellaneous sketches ; accompanied 
with appropriate embellishments of the beautiful scenery of 
the Highlands and other places bordering on the river. 


A. T, GOODRICH, 
No. 124 Broadway. 
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For the Belles-Leitres Repository. 
JOURNAL OF A TOUR 


Into the interior of Missouri and Ar- 
kansaw, from Potosi, or Mine a 
Burton, in Missourt territory, in a 


southwest direction, toward the 
Rocky Mountains; performed in 
the years 1818 and 1819. By 


Henry R. Schoolcraft. 
(Continued from page 344.) 


Saturday, December 5th. 
The weather being clear this | 
morning, we got our horse packed 
at an early hour, and fording the ri- | 
ver, pursued a west course for Sugar 


travelling two miles across a high 
ridge, we struck a small river tribu- 
tary to the Great North Fork, which 
we followed up seven or eight miles, 
and encamped in a cane brake on a 
low point of land, formed by the 
junction of two streams, near its head. 
Travelling had been excessively bad, 
owing to the hills, the roughness of 
the country, and the thickets along 
the margin of the stream. A pro- 
portion of cane brake and swamp has 
also been encountered, in crossing 
which, our horse got mired, an acci- 
dent which cost us great labour, and 
threatened one of the most serious 
calamities whichlhas yet attended our 
journey. All attempts to rescue him 
seemed fruitless, our exertions only 
served to sink him deeper in the 
mire. We ai last succeeded in get- 
ting off the pack, piece after piece, 
but after spending two hours in vain 
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endeavours to extricate the horse, 
gave up the attempt. We now car- 
ried our baggage to a contiguous spot 
of dry ground, and sat down to rest, 
and to contemplate our own situation, 
which, deprived of our horse, was 
truly deplorable. Our skins, our 
cooking utensils, axe, some part of 
our corn, meal, &c. must be aban- 
doned. Without these we could not 
progress with any degree of comfort, 
and in resolving to renew our at- 
tempts, exhibited, perhaps, less of 
reasonable perseverance than of des- 
peration, for on returning to the 
horse he was now sunk in soft black 
mud so deep, that the upper part of 
his back and head and neck were 
only visible. Nevertheless, we suc- 
ceeded with less than an hour’s work, 
in drawing him out, and cleaning the 
mud from his body, so that we were 
enabled to re-pack him, and travel 
on about three miles before encamp- 
ing. Some tolerably good lands have 
been observed on the stream we came 
up, but generally, there is a want of 
timber. Distance 9 miles. 


Sunday, December 6th. 

Travelled 16 miles w. s. w. across 
a rocky ridge of land, and encamped 
on a pretty large stream running 
south, from which we conclude it is 
discharged into White River. Face 
of the country very rough, lands,ste- 
rile, timber oak, and very scanty; 
weather very mild and pleasant for 
the season. 


Monday, December 7th. 
On going six miles, we halted our 
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horse near the summit of a bald 
mountain, while we went up to sur- 
vey one of those beautiful and ex- 
tensive prospects which the traveller 
so frequently enjoys in passing over 
this singularly wild and barren re- 
gion. We had been told by the hun- 
ter to travel toward sun-set, that is, 
nearly due west, and that in going 
15 miles we should reach a settle- 
ment of hunters on the banks of White 
River. We had now gone double 
that distance, and as we could not, 
from the elevated peak on which we 
now stood, discover any signs of 
White River, or of human habita- 
tions, had reason to conclude we had 
received wrong directions, and, 
therefore, resolved to alter our 
course of travelling. Returning to 
our horse, we turned directly south 
making a right angle with our former 
course, and had not proceeded more 
than a mile, when we fell into a feint- 
ly marked horse path, and in follow- 
ing this three miles, it led into ano- 
ther and a plainer path, which led 
us on a high bluff of rocks, forming 
the eastern bank of White River, 
which ran a broad and beautiful 
stream below. Elated with this dis- 
covery, made so soca after we were 
ready to conclude ourselves lost, we 
followed down the river’s bank about 
a mile, and discovered a house on 
the opposite bank of the river. We 
lost no time in fording it at a ripple, 
where the water was only half leg 
deep, and were received with hospi- 
tality by the occupant, a white hun- 
ter by the name of M‘Gary. He had 
a field of several acres under culti- 
vation, where he raised corn, with 
several horses, cows, and hogs. The 
house was of logs, built after the man- 
ner of the new settlers in the interi- 
or of Ohio, Indiana, and Hlinois. He 
was provided with a hand mill for 
grinding corn, a smeke house filled 
with bear, and other meats, and the 
interior of the house, though very 
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the occupant had once resided in ci- 
vilized society. I noticed a couple 
of odd volumes of books upon a shelf. 
Some part of the wearing apparel of 
himself and family, was of forei 
manufacture. Upon the whole, he 
appeared to live in great ease and 
independence, surrounded by a nu- 
merous family of sons and daughters, 
all grown up, received us with cor- 
diality, gave us plenty to eat, and bid 
us welcome as long as we pleased to 
stay. 

In the evening, conversation turn- 
ed on the length and object of our 
journey, the difficulties we had en- 
countered, the game we had seen, 
&c. He told us we were 800 miles 
above the junction of White River 
with the Mississippi, that the river 
was navigable with keel boats all the 
way, that there were several settle- 
ments along its banks, the river bot- 
toms being very rich, and that tra- 
ders sometimes came up with large 
canoes to that place, and to the set- 
tlement above at the Sugar Loaf 
Prairie. He represented our jour- 
ney toward the head of White River 
as extremely hazardous on account 
of the Osage Indians, whose hunting 
grounds embraced the whole region 
in which this river, and its upper tri- 
butaries, originate, and who never 
failed to rob white hunters, and tra- 
vellers who were so unfortunate as 
to fallin théir. way, and sometimes 
carried them in captivity. He re- 
lated the particulars of a robbery 
they had some time before commit- 
ted upon him in the very house we 
were then sitting, when they took 
away horses, clothes, and such other 
articles about the house, as they 
took a fancy to. They had visited 
him in this way twice, and very re- 
cently had stolen eight beaver traps, 
with all his furs, from a neighbour- 
ing hunter, and detained him a _ con- 
siderable time a prisoner in their 
camp. Numerous other instances 
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were related, all tending to prove 
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the white settlements along that ri- 
ver, and that they were habitual 


robbers and plunderers, not only of 


them, but of every person who hap- 
pened to fall defenceless into their 
hands. All this was new to us, and 
excited some surprise, as the United 
States have enjoyed an uninterrupted 
peace with this tribe of Indians ever 
since the acquisition of Louisiana. 
We replied to him that the existence 
of such robberies must certainly be 
unknown to the government, that we 
considered it bound to protect them 
in the lawful and peaceable enjoy- 
ment of their liberty and property 
while living within the territories of 
the United States, and that if proper 
representations were made to the 
Indian agent at St. Louis, redress 
could undoubtedly be obtained. He 
said such representations had been 
attempted, but owing to causes not 
recollected, did not succeed; that 
they were not, in fact, able to un- 
dertake such long journeys for the 
purpose of seeking redress, which 
would cost more than the worth of 
the property taken, &c. 

He also informed us, that a deadly 
and deep rooted hostility existed be- 
tween the Cherokees, who had late- 
ly exchanged their lands in Tennes- 
see, for the country lying between the 
Arkansaw and Red River, and the 
Osages, and that they were daily 
committing depredations upon the 
territories and property of each 
other. Having but a short time be- 
fore witnessed the conclusion of a 
treaty of peace between these two 
tribes,made at St. Louis under the au- 
spices of Governor Clark, | was sur- 


prised to hear of the continuance of | 


hostilities. ‘To prove what reliance 
is to be placed on the faith of such 
treaties, he mentioned, that when the 
Cherokees returned from the coun- 
cil which concluded that treaty, they 
pursued a party of Osages near the 
banks of White River, and stole, un- 
perceived, 20 horses, and carried 
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sleep, we determined to leave our 
horse, who has fallen away very 
much, and, indeed, all our baggage 
which cannot be put into knapsacks, 
with M‘Gary, until our return. Dis- 
tance 11 miles. 


Tuesday, December Sth. 


Having obtained the necessary in- 
formation, we determined this morn- 
ing tu continue our journey to Sugar 
Loaf Prairie, for which we had made 
preparation, by turning a couple of 
small bags into knapsacks, and putting 
in a blanket, and such articles of ne- 
cessity as could be conveniently car- 
ried. On offering to pay our enter- 
tainer for victuals and lodging, he re- 
fused to take any thing, and perceiv- 
ing we had no meat to take with us, 
took me to his smoke house, and 
drawing his knife, put it into my 
hand, then opened the door, and told 
me to go in and cut what 1! wanted. 
Ididso. It was well filled with dried 
buffaloe’s beef, and bear’s meat, both 
smoaked and fresh. At 9 o’clock in 
the morning we bid our generous 
host adieu, crossed the river at the 
ford, and followed up the horse path 
leading to Sugar Loaf Prairie, on the 
east bank of the river. This path 
frequently became so blind, that we 
were unable to keep it, and spent 
some time in frequent searches for 
the tracks of horses. Relieved of 
the tiresome task of leading a pack 
horse, we travelled on with accele- 
rated speed, until approaching dark- 
ness warned us that it was time to 
encamp. Deer and Turkey have 
been common. The weather con- 
tinues mild. Distance 16 miles. 
Course w. N. Ww. 


———~ 


Wednesday, December 9th. 
The path we are pursuing became 
so feint and indefinite, that we were 
unable to follow it more than a mile 
from our encampment, but taking the 
general course of the river, forced 
our way through the thick cane and 
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banks of the river, with incredible 
faticue. At the distance of seven 
miles, we came unexpectedly into a 
small opening in the midst of one of 
the most gloomy thickets of cane we 
had yet encountered. Here, in a 
small camp, tight only at top, we 
found a family who had two weeks 
before emigrated from the lower 
parts of White River. They had 
brought their furniture and effects, 
such as it was, partly in a canoe up 
the river, and partly on pack horses 
through the woods. Nothing could 
present a more striking picture of 
the hardships encountered by the 
back wood’s settler, than this poor, 
friendless, and forlorn family. The 
woman and her little children were a 
touching groupe of human distress, 
and in contemplating their forlorn 
situation, we for a while forgot our 
own deprivations and fatigues. They 
were short of provisions, the hus- 
band being out in search of game, 
and after obtaining such information 
as the woman was able to give, re- 
specting the next settlement, we con- 
tinued our journey in a north west 
course along the hills which skirt the 
river bottoms at the distance of a 
mile from its banks, and arrived at 
an early hour in the afternoon, at the 
house of a Mr. Coker, at what is 
called Sugar Loaf Prairie. This 
takes its name from a bald hill co- 
vered with grass rising on the verge 
of the river alluvion on the west side 
of the river, and is discernible at the 
distance of many miles. The settle- 
ment: at Sugar Loaf Prairie, consists 
at present of four families, located 
within the distance of eight miles, 
but is so recent that a horse path 
has not yet been worn from one 
cabin to another. It is the highest 
settlement on the river,. excepting 
two families at the mouth of Beaver 
Creek, about three miles above. 
These people subsist partly by agri- 
culture, and partly by hunting. They 
raise corn for bread, and for feeding 
their horses previous to the com- 
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mencement of long journeys in the | 


woods, but none for exportation. No 
cabbages, beets, onions, potatoes, 
turnips, or other garden vegetables 
are raised. Gardens are unknown. 
Corn, and wild meats. chiefly bear’s 
meat, are the staple articles of food. 
In manners, morals, customs, dress, 
contempt of labour and hospitality, 
the state of society is not essentially 
different from that which exists among 
the savages. Schools, religion, end 
learning, are alike unknown. Hunt- 
ing is the principal, the most honoura- 
ble, and the most profitable employ- 
ment. To excel in the chace pro- 
cures fame, and a man’s reputation is 
measured by his skill asa marksman, 
his agility and strength, his boldness 
and dexterity in killing game, and his 
patient endurance of, and contempt 
of the hardships of the hunter’s life. 
They are, consequently, a hardy, 
brave, independent people, rude in 
appearance, frank and generous, tra- 
vel without baggage, and can subsist 
any where in the woods, and would 
form the most efficient military corps 
in frontier warfare which can possi- 
bly exist. Ready trained, they re- 
quire no discipline, inured to danger, 
and perfect in the use of the rifle. 
Their system of life, is in fact one 
continued scene of camp service. 
Their habitations are not always 
permanent, having little which is va- 
luable, or loved, to rivet their affec- 
tions to any one spot, and nothing 
which is venerated, but what they 
can carry with them, they frequently 
change residence, travelling where 
game is more abundant. Vast quan- 
tities of beaver, otter, raccoon, deer 
and bear skins, are annually caught. 
These skins are carefully collected 
and preserved during the summer 
and fall, and taken down the river in 
canoes, to the mouth of the Great 
North Fork of White River, or to 
the mouth of Black River, where 
traders regularly come up with large 
boats to receive them. They also 








take down some wild honey, bear’: 
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bacon, and buffaloe beef, and receive 
in return, salt, iron pots, axes, blan- 
kets, knives, rifles, and other articles 
of first importance in their mode of 
life. 
We were received by Mr. Coker 
with that frankness and blunt hospi- 
tality which is characteristic of the 
hunter. Our approach to the house 
was, as usual, announced by the 
barking of dogs, whose incessant 
yells plainly told us, that all who ap- 
proached that domain, of which they 
were the natural guardians, and whe- 
ther moving upon two, or upon four 
legs, were considered as enemies, 
and it was not until they were pe- 
remptorily, and repeatedly recalled, 
that they could be pacified. Dried 
skins, stretched out with small rods, 
and hung up to dry on trees and poles 
around the house, served to give the 
scene the most novel appearance. 
This custom has been observed at 
every hunter’s cabin -we have en- 
countered, and as we find, great 
pride is taken in the display, the 
number and size of the bear skins 
serving as a credential of the hunter’s 
skill and prowess in the chace. We 
had no sooner acquainted our enter- 
tainer with the objects, and contem- 
plated extent of our journey, than he 
discovered the fear which appears to 
prevail on this river, respecting the 
Osage Indians, and corroborated what 
we had before heard of their robbe- 
ries. He considered the journey 
hazardous at this season, as they had 
not yet, probably, broke up their 
hunting camps, and retired, as they 
do every winter, to their villages on 
the Grundosaw (Grand Osage) river. 
He recommended us to abandon our 
guns for rifles, to take with us as lit- 
tle baggage as possible—thought we 
should find it a poor season for game, 
and made other remarks of a dis- 
couraging nature. The fact was, he 
had an old rifle for sale, thought we 
had money, and wished to get double 
the worth of it, and wished us to en- 
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about him, as aguide. We were in- 
clined to do both, but could not agree 
as to the price of the former, and 
the latter could not be prevailed upon 
to go at any price. 


Thursday; December 10th. 

On first striking White River, at 
M‘Gary’s, we endeavoured to pro- 
cure a guide to conduct us on our 
route, but were unsuccessful; being 
disappointed in our application here 
also, we took directions for reaching 
the hunter’s camps at Beaver Creek, 
and left Coker’s about noon. He 
refused taking pay for our entertain- 
ment. After travelling eight miles 
in a north west course, which carried 
us across a hilly barren tract, ex- 
tending eastwardly from the river, 
we encamped before dark, under a 
ledge of shelving limestone rock, the 
atmosphere portending a storm. 

The weather begins to assume a 
wintry characteri; this is the first 
day we have been troubled with cold 
fingers. 


Friday, December 11th. 


A singular species of deception 
has occurred to us in the course of 
this day’s journey. We had been 
told, that in travelling a due north 
west course for eighteen miles, we 
should strike Beaver Creek, which 
we were to pursue down to its mouth, 
where a couple of hunters had lo- 
cated themselves. We had, how- 
ever, deviated too far to the west, 
and arrived at about two o’clock on 
the banks of White River, which we 
mistook for Beaver Creek, and ford- 
ing it, at waist deep, pursued our 
course about two miles beyond, when 
we became sensible of the error, 
turned back, and pursued up on the 
west bank of the river until evening. 
We now found ourselves on a gravel- 
ly barren point of land encompassed 
on both sides by water, without wood, 
and exposed to a keen air blowing 
down the river. . The day light had 





already disappeared, on the west 
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bank was a high bluff of limestone 
rock rising perpendicularly from the 
water’s edge, and so precipitous that. 
it could not be passed ; on the east 
was an extensive bottom of rich al- 
luvion land, covered by forest trees 
and cane, and separated from us by 
the main channel of the river. The 
very idea of wading through it, at 
this late hour, and cold as we were, 
made us shiver, yet we could not 
long hesitate between remaining 
without a stick of wood to kindle a 
fire, and fording the river, at this 
place 300 yards in width, with a 
depth of from four to five feet. On 
gaining the opposite shore, we were 
so chilled, that it was with difficulty 
a fire could be raised, and I confess 
this to have been one of the most 
cheerless nights we experienced on 
our tour. Distance 16 miles, weather 
windy and cold. 


Saturday, December 12th. 
The ground this morning was ra 
vered with a thick white frost, the 
air keen and cold, and having been} 
prevented from getting much sleep 
during the night by the severity of 
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the light from above. At the dis- 
tance of 20 feet, this orifice, which 
had increased gradually, though ir- 
regularly, in size, opened into a spa- 
cious chamber, terrific in appearance 
from its rugged walls, viewed by the 
feeble light transmitted from above. 
In three several directions, passages 
of nearly equal size diverged, as 
from a centre descending gradually 
into the earth, and appearing like 
rents caused by some mighty convul- 
sion. I followed down one of these 
as far as the least glimmering of 
light could be discerned, and groped 
along some distance further, but as 
this was rather a dangerous business, 
and I had no light for exploring with 
any degree of satisfaction, I gave up 
the attempt, bringing out a fragment 
of the rock, which appeared, on in- 
spection, to be similar in every re- 
spect to the rock on the surface, 
viz. secondary limestone. 

Following the course of the river, 
which is devious beyond comparison, 
‘we found ourselves at the distance 
of about six miles on the banks of 
Beaver Creek, a_ beautiful, clear 
stream of sixty yards wide, with an 


the weather, we left our encamp- | average depth of about two feet, and 


ment at day break, and ascended the 
bluff bordering the river bottom at 
the distance of a mile on the east. 
In travelling a few miles we observed 
a smoke issuing from the ground in a 
column about two feet in diameter, 
as if produced by subterranean fire. 
On coming up, however, it proved to 
be a warm dense air escaping from a 
cavern below, through a small aper- 
ture in the rock. ll was dark with- 
in, but by throwing down stones, it 








a handsome gravelly bottom. A lit- 
tle beyond this we found a horse 
path, which led, within the distance 
of a mile and a half, to the hunters 
camps we were in search of. Dis- 
tance 11 miles. 


| Sunday, December 13th. 


We are now at the last hunter set- 
tlement on the river, which is, also, 
the most remote bound to which the 
white hunter has penetrated. in a 





appeared evident from the noise, that 


south west direction from the Missis- 


there was a large cavity, and think- |jsippi river, toward the rocky moun- 


ing it mi 


t repay the risk and trou- || tains. 


It consists of two families, 


ble of going down, I determined to || Holt and Fisher by name, who have 
descend, or, at least, to make the at-||located themselves here within the 
tempt. There was just room enough |/last four months. They have not 
at the mouth to squeeze myself in, |jyet cleared any land for corn, nor 
and I supported myself against the |j finished their houses, notwithstanding 


rocks, carefully feeling my way||the advanced season. 
down, and as I descended, could see'|| fixed the scite of their habitations on 


They have 
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the east banks of the river, on the 
verge of a very large and rich tract 
of bottom land occupying a bend in 
the river. It is covered by a heavy 
forest of oak, ash, maple, walnut, 
mulberry and sycamore, the latter 
skirting the immediate banks of the 
river, with a vigorous growth of cane 
below. The opposite bank of the 
river is a perpendicular bluff of 
limestone rock, rising at the waters 
edge to a height of 300 feet, where 
it terminates in very rugged peaks, 
capped by a stinted growth of cedars 
and oaks, and forming a most striking 
contrast with the level, rich, and 
heavy wooded plain below, over 
which it casts its broad shadow by 
half past three in the afternoon, 
which must render it a cool and de- 
lightful residence in summer. The 
bold and imposing effect of this scene 
is much heightened by beholdingtwo 
natural pyramids, or towers of rock, 
ascending with a surprising regularity 
from the highest wall of the bluff, to 
a height of fifty or sixty feet, while 
all the surrounding stratum of rock 
has submitted during the lapse of 
ages to the poweriul force of attri- 
tion, and been carried by rains, and 
by gravitation, into the adjoining val- 
lies, whence, being comminuted by 
the action of water, it has been dis- 
charged through the Mississippi into 
the ocean. Without referring the 
origin of these remarkable pillars of 
stone to such, or similar causes, it is 
impossible to reconcile their appear- 
ance with the general aspect and 
economy of mineral nature. 

Our first care on reaching this 
spot, was to endeavour to procure 
one of the hunter’s to guide us on 
our way, but in this we have not, as 
yet, been successful. They are 
strongly impressed with a fear of 
being robbed by the Osage Indians, 
and represent that they have not 
corn enough to last their families un- 
til our return, that their camps are 
not yet finished, &c. 
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Monday, December 14th. 

The love of gain, which so strong- 
ly characterizes polished society in 
all parts of the world, has also found 
its way into these remote woods. 
We have travelled over many a 
trackless desart, and uninhabited 
plain. We have crossed that boun- 
dary in our land, within which virtue 
prompts, wisdom teaches, and law re- 
strains ; we are beyond the pale of 
civilized society, with all its endear- 
ments, inquietudes, and attractions, 
but we are not beyond the influence 
of money, which is not confined by 
geographical boundaries, or located 
in its operation upon any particular 
class of society, or degree of civili- 
zation. We, accordingly, found this, 
after all their plausible excuses, the 
only real obstacle in the way of our 
agreement with them to accompan 
us as guides, but thought it advisable 
to submit to a little imposition, in or- 
der to accomplish our main design in 
visiting this region, and have just 
concluded a bargain with Holt. He 
is to have our horse, and ten dollars, 
to accompany us as guide and hunter, 
with the benefit of all skins or furs 
he may collect on the tour. He is 
first to go about 100 miles down the 
river, to purchase corn from some 
wealthy hunters there, for the use of 
his family. In the meantime we shall 
remain, and employ ourselves in 
making a canoe to descend the river 
on our return, or in completing the 
hunters cabins, so that they may 
leave their families in a comfortable 
situation while we are absent. Fisher 
concludes to accompany us gratui- 
tously, but would not go, unless Holt 
went as guide, from which it is evi- 
dent they have a perfect understand- 
ing of each other’s views. 


Tuesday, December 15th. 
The hunters did not get ready te 
start on their preliminary tour after 
corn in season to set out before noon, 








and determined to defer starting unti! 








to-morrow. In the afternoon we as- 
sisted them in splitting boards, and 
covering the roof of a log house. 
The weather continues cold. 


Wednesday, December 16th. 

This morning, Holt and Fisher, 
accompanied by a son of the latter, 
with three horses, set out on a jour- 
ney to purchase corn, which they in- 
tend carrying on their horses, in a 
particular kind of narrow leathern 
bag, kept for that purpose. We have 
been employed in chopping wood for 
the use of the family, as we are left 
adinterim, to protect and provide for 
the women and children. The wea- 
ther is now severely cold. There 
has, this day, for the first, been float- 
ing ice in the river, and water freezes 
in a few moments in the cabin. 


Thursday, December 17th. . 

Employed in chopping wood, and 
clearing land. Our days work during 
the hunters absence, will be much 
the same, and made up chiefly of the 
following particulars: In the morn- 
ing, rise at, or before day break, and 
build a large cabin fire, of logs eight 
feet long, then pound the corn which 
is to serve the family during the day. 
This is done in a wooden mortar, 
with a pestle attached to a spring 
pole. The time from this to break- 
fast, is employed in patching mocka- 
; sons,&c. Wethen sally oat into the 
forest with our axes, and chop and 
clear away cane and brush until din- 
ner, which answers also for supper, 
and happens about five o’clock, so 
that we never set down without an 
appetite. Our bill of fare presents 
no variety. We have homony, that 
is, corn boiled until it is soft, and 
bear’s bacon for dinner, without any 
vegetables. The same for breakfast, 
with the addition of sassafras tea. 
The day’s work closes with building 
a large night fire, and backing up, 
from the adjoining forest, wood 
enough to replenish it during the 
night, and succeeding day. We then 
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lay down on a bear skin before the 
fire, and enjoy the sweet repose re- 
sulting from daily labour. The wea- 
ther continues coldand frosty. Wa- 
ter poured upon the corn this morn- 
ing previous to pounding, froze, in 
carrying it from the cabin to the mor- 
tar, a distance of thirty yards. 


Friday, December 18th. 


Employed as yesterday. We are 
sometimes led to contrast the force 
of habit on different persons, or dif- 
ferent classes of society ; but it is 
enly on comparing the manners and 
customs of people widely separated, 
and whose modes of life and of think- 
ing are wholly dissimilar from our 
own, that the power of moral or phy- 
sical habit is rendered striking, or 
extraordinary. We have had fre- 
quent occasion, while sojourning 
among the hunters in this region, to 
draw such comparisons. A few in- 
stances may here be mentioned. We 
had furnished our travelling pack 
with a quantity of choice Young Hy- 
son tea, and this morning made a pot 
of it, and invited Mrs. Fisher to par- 
take, presuming it would be highly 
relished, but were surprised to hear 
her declare it was bitter, and unpala- 
table stuff. She could not drink it. 
She preferred ditney, sassafras, and 

tce-wood tea, to our hyson. We 
had not before imagined that there 
was any partof the white population 
of the United States strangers to this 
plant, so universally in use in our 
country. 

Some days ago, a young child of 
Mrs. H. being taken violently ill with 
what I considered a bilious attack, 
I adminstered one of ‘* Lee’s pills,” 
which gave effectual relief, and the 
child suddenly recovered. This in- 
cident served to give them great con- 
fidence in my skill, and led to further 
applications. Mrs. F. whose deli- 
cate situation was apparent, had she 
not mentioned it, feared the conse- 
quences of a costive habit, and appli- 








ed to me for relief. Having little 
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experience in these matters, I* felt, 
great delicacy and reluctance in giv- 

ing any advice, but ventured on re- 

commending a few of my anti-bilious 
pills, which had the desired effect. 

One of her daughters, a girl of four- 
teen now applied ; in short, before | 
left their cabins, | dealt out all my’ 
pills, and acquired the reputation of 
being a great doctor. 

Justice, which in civilized society, 
is administered through all the for- 
malities of the law, is here obtained’ 
in a more summary way. ‘Two hun- 
ters having a dispute respecting a 
horse, which one had been instru-, 
mental in stealing from the other, 
the person aggrieved meeting the 
other, some days afterwards in the 
woods, shot him through the body. 
He immediately fled, keeping in the 
woods, for several weeks, when the 
neighbouring hunters, aroused by so 
glaring an outrage, assembled and set 
out in quest of him. Being an ex- 
pert woodman, he eluded them for 
some time, but at last they got a 
glimpse of him as he passed through 
a thicket, and one of the party fired 
upon him. The ball passed through 
his shoulder, but did not. kill him. 
This event happened a few days be- 
fore our arrival, but | know not how 
it has terminated. In all probability 
several lives will be lost, before a 
pacification takes place, as both par- 
ties have their friends, and all are 
hot for revenge. 





Saturday, December 19th. 
‘Engaged in chopping until noon. 
In the afternoon we crossed the ri- 
ver on the ice, and visited the pyra- 
midal rocks before mentioned. The 
west bank of the river, at this place, 
consists of a rugged wall of lime- 
stone, on the top of which the two 
pyramids are situated. ‘The ascent 
to them lies through a deep defile of 
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leaping from one overhanging pro 
montory to another, 


“Q’er toppling rocks, where stinted bzi ~ 

grow; 

Cautiously, fearfully, tremblingly we go; 

Passing by devious path, and dreadful steep, 

Where the black serpent takes his sunny 
sleep, 

And one mistaken tread, or whirling brain, 

Is fraught with instant death, or lingering 
pain.” MS. 


In crossing over the river, the re- 
markable purity of the water attract- 
ed our attention, preducing a decep- 
tion similar to that experienced on 
the 21st of November, in fording the 
Great North Fork of White River, 
the depth of the water, which ap- 
pears to be only five or six feet, being 
in reality, more than twenty. The 


Jice, too, is so clear, that in walking 


across, it appeared as if we were 
walking on a pane of glass, reflecting 
every inequality of bottom, pebble, 
&c. with as much accuracy in this 
depth, as if covered by a pane of 
glass in a merchant’s case. 


Sunday, December 20th. 
Observed as a day of rest. The 
weather this day has been percepti- 
bly milder, and a little smoky. 


Monday, December 21st. 
Employed until 3 o’clock in split- 
ting and hewing planks for a floor to 
Holt’s cabin, when rain compelled us 
to quit. 


Tuesday, December 22d. 
The rain ceased this morning, 
leaving the atmosphere foggy, damp, 
and warm. Employed in completing 
the job commenced yesterday. 


Wednesday, December 23d. 


About 10 o’clock this morning, 
Holt and Fisher returned, laden with 








rocks through which we passed with 
great difficulty, climbing up by the 
roots of the cedar, and rugged pro- 
jections of rock, and occasionally 
Vou. Il. 51 





corn. The day has been mild and 
pleasant, the dense fog having en- 
tirely disappeared, giving place to a 
clear blue sky. 
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Thursday, December 24th. 


Employed in hewing out a table, 
daubing and chinking the house, &c. 
We this day left Fisher’s, and re- 
moved to Holt’s, a distance of half a 
mile, having now got his cabin ina 
comfortable condition. ‘The hunter, 
although habitually lazy, and holding 
in contempt the pursuits of agricul- 
ture, so far, at least, as is not neces- 
sary to his own subsistence, is ne- 
vertheless, a slave to his dog, the 
only object around him to which he 
appears really devoted. 
cow, and hogs. if he have any, living 
upon vegetable food, can subsist 
themselves in the woods, but the dog 
requires animal food, which he can- 
not himself alone procure, and to 
furnish which, occupies no inconsi- 
derable portion of the hunter’s time. 
It is no easy task to provide a pack 
of hungry dogs, from six to twelve, 
the usual number owned by every 
hunter, with meat, the truth of which 
we have witnessed for several days 
past, and the hunters went out this 
morning to kill meat enough to sup- 
ply them until our return. They 
had several days before killed a buf- 
falo, a bear, and a panther, about 
twelve miles above, on the banks of 
the river, but not having their horses 
with them, concealed it in the woods 
in such a way as to prevent its being 
devoured by the wolves. ‘They em- 
barked early this morning in a canoe 
to bring it in, and returned in the 
afternoon with the bear, and a part 
of the buffalo, the wolves having, 
notwithstanding its being scaflolded, 
got up, and destroyed the rest. They 
also brought down some of the leg 
bones of the buffaloe for the sake of 
the marrow they contain, which they 
told us is considered a great delicacy, 
intending it as atreat to us. These 
bones are boiled in water to cook the 
marrow, and then cracked with an 
axe, and the marrow taken out. The 
quantity is immense. It is eaten 
while hot, with salt, and with the ap- 
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are*voracious, we have eaten it with 
a high relish. A very high value is 
set upon a good dog by the hunter, 
and they are sought with the great- 
est avidity. We have been told of a 
hunter, who lately exchanged a cow 
for a dog, but this is considered ex- 
traordinary even here. 


Friday, December 25th. 

Christmas day. Employed in split- 
ting oak boards, &c. At our sugges- 
tion, the hunters went out to kill 
some turkeys, as we wished one for 
a Christmas dinner, and after an ab- 
sence of acouple of hours, returned 
with fourteen. I prevailed on Mrs. 
H. to undertake a turkey pie with 
Indian meal erust, which we partook 
of under a shady tree on the banks 
of the river, the weather being warm 
and pleasant. 


Saturday, December 26th. 


_ Employed in beating meal for bread 
on our tour. .We have, at last, ob- 
viated every difficulty opposing our 
progress, and got matters in readiness 
for continuing our journey, to-mor- 
row being fixed upon for starting, 


should the weather prove favoura- 
ble. . 


Sunday, December 27th. 

Rain, which began last night, pre- 
vented our starting this day, which 
has’ been improved in reflection and 
rest. The sabbath is not known by 
any cessation of the usual avocations 
of the hunter in this region. ‘lo 
bim all days are equally unhallowed, 
and the first and the last day of the 
week find him alike sunk in uncon- 
cerned sloth, and stupid ignorance. 
He neither thinks for himself, or 
reads the thoughts of others, and if 
he ever acknowledges his depend- 
ance upon the Supreme Being, it 
must be in that silent awe produced 
by the furious tempest, when the 
earth trembles with concussive thun- 
ders, and lightning shatters the oaks 
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eertainly never echoed the voice of 
human prayer. In conversation a 
few days ago, with our host, on the 
subject of religion, he observed that 
when living on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, some years ago, he occasion- 
ally attended a methodist meeting, 
and thought it a very good thing, but 
had found as many rogues there as 
any where else, and on account of a 
particular act of dishonesty in one of 
the members of the church, had de- 
termined never to go again, and had 
since thought there was no great use 
in religion ; that a man might be as 
good without going to church as with 
it, and that it seemed to him to be a 
useless expense to be paying preach- 
ers for telling us a string of false- 
hoods, &c. He said, that itinerant 
preachers sometimes visited the low- 
er parts of White River, and had pe- 
netrated within 300 miles of the place 
where we then sat, but had not found 
much encouragement. 

Schools are also unknown, and no 
species of learningcultivated. Chil- 
dren are wholly ignorant of the know- 
ledge of books, and have not learned 
even the rudiments of ‘their own 
tongue. Thus situated, without mo- 
ral restraint, brought up in the un- 
controlled indulgence of every pas- 
sion, and without a regard of reli- 
gion, the state of society among the 
rising generation in this region, is 
truly deplorable. In their childish 
disputes, boys frequently stab each 
other with knives, two instances of 
which have occurred since our resi- 
dence here. No correction was ad- 
ministered in either case, the act be- 
ing rather looked upon as a promising 
trait of character. They. begin to 
assert their independence as soon as 
they can walk, and by the time they 
reach the age of fourteen, have com- 
pletely learned the use of the rifle, 
the arts of trapping beaver and otter, 
killing the bear, deer, and. buffalo, 
and dressing skins and making mock- 
asons and leather ¢lothes. They 
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are then accomplished in all customa- 
ry things,.and are, therefore, capa- 
ble of supporting themselves and a 
family, and, accordingly, enter into 
marriage very early in life. The 
women are observed to have few 
children, and of those, being deprived 
of the benefit of medical aid, an un- 
usual number die in their infancy. 
This is probably owing wholly to ad- 
ventitious causes, and may be explain- 
ed on the same principles as a simi- 
lar circumstance in savage life, the 
female being frequently exposed to 
the inclemency of the weather, al- 

ways to unusual hardships and fa- 
tigues, doing in many instances the 
man’s work, living in camps on the 
wet ground, without shoes, &c. Mrs. 
H. tells me she has not lived in a ca- 
bin which hada floor to it, for seve- 
ral years ; that during that time they 
have changed their abode several 
times, and that she has lost four 
children, who all died before they 
reached their second year. The girls 
are brought up with little care, and 
inured toservile employments. The 
have ruddy complexions, but in other 
respects, are rather gross, as they- 
live chiefly on animal food. Being 
deprived of all the advantages of 
dress, possessed by our fair country- 
women in the east, they are by ng 
means calculated to inspire admira- 
tion, but, on the contrary, disgust ; 
their whole wardrobe until the age 
of twelve, consisting of one greasy 
buckskin frock, which is renewed 
whenever worn out, 

Among all classes superstition is 
prevalent. Witchcraft, and a belief 
in the sovereign virtue of certain 
metals, so prevalent in those periods 
of the history of the progress of the 
human mind, which reflect disgrace 
upon our species, have still their ad- 
vocates here. Mr. F. related to us 
an amusing story of a rifle he had, 
that was bewitched, so that he could 
kill nothing with it, and sold it og 
that accomat. He had fixed his sus- 
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picions upon a neighbour, and was 
full in the belief that he had, out of 
malice, laid a spell upon his rifle. 
Mrs. H. had a brass ring which she 
had worn for several years, and de- 
clared it to be an infallible remedy 
for the cramp, which she was much 
troubled with before putting on the 
ring, but had not had the slightest re- 
turn of it since. She was now in 
much distress, on account of having 
lately broken it so that it could not 
be worn, and observing that I collect- 
ed ores and minerals, thought | 


might possess some skill in working | 


metals, and solicited me to mend it. 
It was in vain I represented it was 
not the case, that I had no blow pipe, 
or other necessary apparatus for that 
purpose, she was convinced I could 
do it, and I did not wish to show’ a 
disobliging disposition by refusing to 
make the attempt. By cutting seve- 
ral small stems of cane of different 
thicknesses, and fitting one into the 
other until the aperture was drawn 
down to the required degree of fine- 
ness, [ soon made a blow pipe. A 
llow cut in a billet of wood, and 
lied with live hickory coals, an- 
swered instead of a lamp, and with a 
small bit of silver, and a little borax 
applied to the ring, and submitted to 
the influence of my wooden blow 
pipe, I soon soldered the ring, and 
afterwards filed off the redundant sil- 
ver with a file that happened to be 
among the moveable property of our 
host. When I made Mrs. H. a table 
out of the butt of an enormous white 
ash log, she declared I must be acar- 
penter; when I relieved her child 
from a bilious attack, she was inclined 
to consider me a physician ; but she 
was now convinced | wasasilversmith. 


Monday, December 28th. 
This morning we commenced our 
journey towards the north, accompa- 
nied by Holt and Fisher, both on 
horseback, and provided with rifles. 


Holt goesas guide, being acquainted 
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with the regions we are about to vi- 
sit, and both are expert hunters, so 
that we are neither under apprehen- 
sions of losing our way, or suffering 
for want of provisions. The wea- 
ther is chilly and unsettled. Tra- 
velled ten miles, and encamped in a 
valley at dusk. Killed one deer. 


Tuesday, December 29th. 

The country passed over yester- 
day, after leaving the valley of 
White River, presented a character 
of unvaried sterility, consisting of a 
succession of limestone ridges skirt- 
ed with a feeble growth of oaks, with 
no depth of soil, often bare rocks 
upon the surface, and covered with 
coarse wild grass, and sometimes we 
crossed patches of ground of consi- 
derable extent, without trees or 
brush of any kind, and resembling 
the Illinois prairies in appearance, 
but lacking their fertility and extent. 
Frequently these prairies occupied 
the tops of conical hills, or extended 
ridges, while the intervening valleys 
were covered with oaks, giving the 
face of the country a very novel as- 
pect, and resembling, when viewed 
in perspective, enormous sand hills 
promiscuously piled up by the winds. 
At the foot of one of the highest and 
most remarkable of these, called the 
Bald Hill, and known among hunters 
who travel in this quarter as a land- 
mark, we last night encamped. No 
alteration was observed in the aspect 
of the country, this morning, for the 
first six miles, when we descended 
into the valley of Swan Creek, a 
clear stream of thirty yards wide, 
which joins the main current of 


White River about forty miles below. - 


Its banks afford a strip of rich allu- 
vial bottom, covered with a heavy 
growth of maple, hickory, ash, hack- 
berry, elm, and sycamore, and its 
waters are frequented by the beaver. 
In following up this stream about five 
miles it commeced raining, and we 
were compelled to encamp, shelter- 
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ing ourselves in some degree under 
the broad knots of fallen trees and 
limbs. Distance 10 miles.: 


Wednesday, December 30th. 

In pursuing up the valley of Swan 
Creek, about nine miles, we fell into 
the Osage trace, a horse path beaten 
by the Osages in their hunting ex- 
cursions along this river, and passed 
successively, three of their camps, 
now deserted, all very large, ar 
ranged with much order and neat- 
ness, and capable of quartering pro- 
bably 100 men each. Both the me- 
thod of building camps, and the order 
of encampment observed by this sin- 
gular nation of savages, are different 
from any thing of the kind I have 
noticed among the various tribes of 
aboriginal Americans, through whose 
territories I have had occasion to tra- 
vel. The form of the tent or camp 
may be compared to an inverted 
bird’s nest, or hemisphere, with a 
small aperture left in the top, for the 
escape of smoke, and a similar, but 
larger one, at one side, for passing 
in and out. It is formed by cutting. 
a number of slender flexible green 
poles of equal length sharpened at 
each end, stuck in the ground like a 
bow, and, crossing at right angles at 
the top, the points of entrance into 
the ground forming a circle. Small 
twigs are then wove in, mixed with 
the leaves of cane, moss, and grass, 
until it is perfectly tight and warm. 
These tents are arranged in large 
circles, one within another, accord- 
ing to the number of men intended 
to be accommodated. In the centre 
is a scaffolding for meat, from which 
allare supplied every morning, under 
the inspection of a chief, whose tent 
is conspicuously situated at the head 
of the encampment, and differs from 
all the rest, resembling a half cylin- 
der inverted. Their women and 
children generally accompany them 
on these excursions, which often oc- 
cupy three months. The boys and 
lazy drones who do not help in hunt- 
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ing, are obliged to eat the intestines 
of the animals killed. The white 
hunter, on encamping in his journeys, 
cuts down green trees, and builds a 
large fire of long logs, sitting at some 
distance from it. The Indian hunts 
up a few dry limbs, cracks them into 
little pieces a foot in length, builds a 
small fire, and sits close by it. He 
gets as much warmth as the white 
hunter, without half the labour, and 
does not burn more than a fiftieth 
part of the wood. The Indian con- 
siders the forest his own, and is care- 
ful in using and preserving every 
thing which it affords. He never 
kills more meat than he has occasion 
for. The white hunter destroys all 
before him, and cannot resist the op- 
portunity of killing game, although — 
he neither wants the meat, nor can 
carry the skins. I was particularly 
struck with an instance of this wanton 
practice, which lately occurred on 
White River. A hunter returning 
from the woods heavy laden with the 
flesh and skins of five bears, unex- 
pectedly arrived in the midst of a 
drove of buffalo, and wantonly shot 
down three, having no other object 
than the sport of killmg them. ‘Ihis 
is one of the causes of the enmity 
existing between the white and the 
red hunters of Missouri. On reach- 
ing the third Osage encampment, we 
left the valley of Swan Creek, hold- 
ing a north west course, and immedi- 
ately entered on a high, sterile ridge 
of land, which separates the waters 
of Swan Creek from Findley’s River. 
Finding no water at the proper time 
for stopping, we travelled two hours 
after dark, and encamped in a barren 
little valley without wood. Distance 
20 miles. 


Thursday, December 31st. 
Within a mile after quitting the 
spot of our encampment, we entered 
the valley of Findley’s Fork, or ri- 
ver, a large stream running from the 
north east, and tributary to James’ 
River, the main north western branch 
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of White River. We pursued down 
this stream five miles, passing over a | 
body of well wooded, fertile river 
bottom, when the severity of the 
weather induced us to stop and build 
afire towarm ourselves. This stream 
has been named by the hunters in 
allusion to the first white beaver 
trapper who ventured to set his 
traps in its waters, and the beaver is 
still. found in it. We now quit the 
river, ascending the highlands which 
divide it from James’ River, and en- 
camped at an early hour on the banks 
of a small stream, in a well-wooded 
and fertile country. Distance 12 
miles. Course y. w. Killed one 
deer, two turkeys, one wolf, and one 
wild goose. 


Friday, January Ist, 1819. 

On leaving Findley’s Fork, we fol- 
towed up a small deep valley, which 
ina short distance, and after a few 
windings, terminated suddenly in a 
cave opening on a hill side the whole 
width of the valley, with a stream 
running from its mouth. The first 
appearance of this stupendous ca- 
vern, struck us. with astonishment, 
succeeded by a curiosity to explore 
its hidden recesses. Its width across 
at the mouth, could not be estimated 
at less than 200 feet, with a height 
of about 90 or 100 at the highest 
point, descending each way, and form- 
ing, when viewed in front, a semi- 
circle, indented alternately, with pro- 
jecting and retreating rocks. It 
‘keeps this size for several hundred 
feet, when a gradual diminution takes 
place which continues until it is not 
more than ten feet across, where our 
progress was stopped by the stream 
of water which occupies the whole 
width of the passage, and the water 
being dammed up below by a stalac- 
titic incrustation deposited from the 
water, forms a small lake in the bot- 
tom of the cave. . Its depth appears 
in some places ten or fifteen feet, and 
the singular calcareous formation by 
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appearance of a stupendous vase, 

or bath. The outlet of this natural 

bath, presents, at a depression of 
ten feet below, another, but smaller 

lake, encompassed by a similar de- 

position of calcareous. matter, hard- 
ened by the absorption of carbonic 
acid gas from the atmosphere. 
Large masses of stalagmite, and seve- 
ral columns of stalactite pendant 
from the roof, are also found, but 
the percolation of water, to whose 
agency the formation of these sub- 
stances are generally referred, has 
entirely ceased. In that part of the 
cave which is dry, and in the bottom 
of the brook which runs across it, is 
found a singular calcareous formation, 

in the shape of small globules from 
the size of a grain of sand, to that of 
a musket bullet, which cover the bot- 
tom of the cave to the depth of a 
foot or more, so that in walking upon 
it, the foot sinks, as if on a bank of 
loose dry sand. Some appearance 
of salt-petre are also furnished in 
crevices of the rock, which is secon- 
dary limestone, and upon the whole, 
the cave, from its extent,. which re- 
mains unknown, and the number and 
variety of curious and interesting ob- 
jects it presents, is well worthy of a 
day’s attention. ‘To explore it, a 
boat would be necessary. Wespent 
but an hour in it, the hunters being 
satisfied after# gazing a few minutes, 
and anxious to continue the journey. 
On quitting the cave, we entered on 
a district of country characterized 
by gentle sloping hills, well wooded 
with oak and hickory, with some ex- 
tensive prairies, and a pretty fertile 
black soil, and encamped last night 
on the banks of a small stream af- 
fording some handsome sites for 
plantations. On travelling two miles 
this morning we entered a rich and 
extensive valley, and found ourselves 
unexpectedly on the banks of James’ 
River, the stream we were in search 
of. It is the principal north western 
fork of White River, and a large, 








which it is encompassed, gives it the 
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ginates in highlands, a little south of 
the Gasconade river, which fall into 
the Missouri, above St. Charles, and 
running in an opposite direction for 
two hundred and fifty miles, forms a 
jynction with the south fork of White 
River, one hundred miles below. 
Along its banks are found extensive 
bodies of the choicest land, covered 
by a large growth of forest trees 
and cane, and interspersed with prai- 
ries. Oak, maple, white and black 
walnut, elm, mulberry, hackberry, 
and sycamore, are the common trees, 
and attain a very largesize. On the 
west commences a prairie of unex- 
plored extent, stretehing off towards 
the Osage river, and covered with 
tall rank grass. ‘Towards its mouth, 
it is said to be bordered with high 
rocky bluffs. We forded the river 
on horseback, and pursuing up ics 
western bank about four miles, en- 
camped near the shore, in the vici- 
nity of a lead mine. Distance six 
miles Weather cold and piercing. 
Killed one prarie hen and one goose. 


Saturday, January 2d. 


Calculating to remain here several 
days previous to our return, we spent 
the afternoon of yesterday in con- 
structing a comfortable camp, and 
covering the roof with barks, &c. 
This morning, at day light, it com- 
menced snowing, but ceased about 
eight o’clock, and continued clear, 
with the exception of occasional 
flickerings, until two o’clock, when 
a snow storm set in, which continued 
till night, and confined us to our 
camp. Inthe interim, we went out 
to examine the lead mine, which is 
situated in the west bank, and In the 
bottom of the river, as lumps of ore 
can be seen through the water, which 
is very clear and transparent. The 
ore is galena, or sulphuret of lead, 
accompanied by sulphuret of zinc, 
and imbedded in the bank of the ri- 


ver in a red clay. The bottom of 


the river is a rock of secondary lime- 
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stone, stratified. Killed six turkeys, 
pr one wolf, 


' 
° 


Sunday, January 3d. 

The snow ceased during the night, 
and the sun rose clear, and shone 
|uninterruptedly during the dav. The 
|morning was cold, but the snow com- 
'menced thawing about nine o’clock, 
and continued until a little after three, 
|when it commenced freezing. The 
|river which was open on our arrival, 
is now covered with ice, except 
where there are ripples. Employed 
in exploring the adjacent country and 
the mines. In the afternoon, select- 
ing specimens of ore, and building a 
small furnace for smelting lead, as the 
hunters are desirous of supplying 


themselves with bullets. Killed twe 
deer and one wolf. 
Monday, January 4th. 


It began snowing a little after mid- 
night, and continued until day break. 
Engaged in digging at the mines, and 
viewing the country. The prairies 
\which commence at the distance of a 
mile west of this river, are the most 
extensive, rich, and beautiful of any 
which I have ever seen west of the 
Mississippi river. They are covered 
by a coarse wild grass, which attains 
so great a height that it completely 
‘hides a man on horseback in riding 
through it. The deer and elk abound 
in this quarter, and the buffalo is oc- 
casionally seen in droves upon the 
prairies, and in the. open highland 
woods. Along the margin of the ri- 
ver, and to a width of from one to 
two miles each way, is found a vigo- 
rous growth of forest trees, seme of 
which attain an almost incredible . 
size. The lands consist of a rich 
black alluvial soil, apparently deep, 
and calculated for corn, flax, and 





hemp. The river banks are skirted 
with cane, to the exclusion of all 
other underbrush, and the lands rise 
gently from the river fora mile, ter- 
minating in highlands, without bluffs, 
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with a handsome*growth of hickory 
and oak, and a soil which is probably 
adapted for wheat, rye, oats, and po- 
tatoes. Little prairies of a mile or 
two in extent are sometimes seen in. 
the midst of a heavy forest, resem- 
bling.some old cultivated field, which 
has been suffered to run into grass. 
Near our present encampment are 
ome bluffs which serve to diversify 
the scene, and at the foot of which 
is situated a valuable lead mine. A 
country thus situated, cannot fail to 
present a scene of great beauty in 
the season of verdure, and even now 
in the depth of winter, wears a pleas 
ing aspect. It is a mixture of forest 
and plain, of hills and long sloping 
valleys, where the tall oak forms a 
striking contrast with the rich foliage 
of the evergreen cane, or the waving 
field prairie grass. It is an assem- 
blage of beautiful groves, and level 
prairies, of river alluvion, and high- 
land precipice, diversified by the de- 
vious course of the river, and the 
distant promontory, forming a scene. 
so novel yet so harmonious, as to 
strike the beholder with admiration, 
and the effect must be greatly height- 
ened, when viewed under the influ- 
ence of amild clear atmosphere, and 
an invigorating sun, such as is said to 
characterize this region during the 
spring and summer. ‘Taking these 
circumstances into view, with the 
fertility and extent of soil, its advan- 
tages for water navigation, and other 
objects, among which its mines de- 
serve to be noticed, it offers great at- 
tractions to enterprising emigrants, 
and particularly to such as may con- 
sider great prospective advantages 
. an equivalent for the dangers and 
privations of a frontier settlement. 
The junction of Findley’s Fork with 
James’ River, a high, rich point of 
land, is an eligible spot for a town, 
and the erection of a new county 
out of this part of the unincorporated 
wilderness of Arkansaw, would soon 
give the settlers the advantages else- 
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A profitable fur trade would be one 
of the immediate advantages attend- 
ing such a settlement. Both the 
Osage, and Cherokee nations, would 
soon be drawn to this spot as the 
most eligible and convenient point 
for trading, also, a part of the Paw- 
nees, and some scattered bands of 
the Delawares and Shawanees of 
Missouri Territory. A water com- 
munication exists with the Mississip- 
pi. Steam boats may ascend White 
River to the mouth of its Great 
North Fork. Keel boats of twenty 
tons burthen may, during the greater 
part of the year, ascend to the mouth 
of James’ River, and boats of eight 
tons burthen may ascend that to the 
junction of Findley’s Fork, about 
fifteen miles below our present spot 
of encampment, to which the navi- 
gation may be continued in smaller 
boats, thus establishing a communica- 
tion by which the peltries, the lead, 
and the agricultural products of the 
country could be easily, cheaply, and 
at all seasons, taken to market, and 
merchandize brought up in return. 

Having now satisfied ourselves 
with respect to the objects of our 
tour, and the weather rendering a 
further residence unpleasant, it is 
determined to begin our journey back 
to-morrow. 


(To be continued.) 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 


ANASTASIUS ; OR MEMOIRS OF A GREEK. 


Waite vainly endéavouring to 
trace the masterly hand of him who 
has entertained the United Kingdom 
with such works as Waverly, Rob 
Roy, and the Tales of My Landlord, 


| in a production recently ushered into 


public notice, as emanating from that 


deservedly popular writer, the pre- 
sent volumes were put into our 
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seasonable relief from a task no less} 
wearisome than fruitless, while the 
perusal of a few chapters convinced 


the Tweed, who do not require the 
aid of borrowed light, to adorn the 
constellation of living genius, and 
that notwithstanding the well merit- 
ed estimation in which the northern 
luminary’s prosaic efforts are held, 
Anastasius is destined to create an 
almost, if not equally powerful sen- 
sation, both in the literary and fash- 
ionable world, for need we add, that 
there is a fashion of literature as well 
as of modes! Without any desire 
of derogating from the salutary ef: 
fects of those works which are ex- 
clusively founded on fiction, we have 
always been induced to regard such 
as blend fact and imagination, as cal- 
culated above all others to excite a 
deeper interest, and stronger moral, 
effect. The cause of thus distin- 
guishing between two species of 
composition, so widely different in 
their nature, though perhaps equally 
amusipg to the majority of novel 
readers, is, we presume, too obvious } 
to requife any explanation. That 
they obtain a more permanent cele- 
brity than the former, is evident from 
a reference to facts which come with- 
in the daily observation of those who 
are in the habit of remarking the| 
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At a time when many valuable 
publications, published under the title 
of ** Travels,” are, as it were, over- 
looked in the general mass, owing to 
the rapid succession of such produc- 
tions, we cannot too highly applaud 
the talent and ingenuity, which have 
enabled Anastasius to avoid the obli- 
vious doom of too many contempora- 


ivies ; for, by covering his extensive 


peregrinations with the pleasing man- 
tle of occasional fiction, he was ena- 
bled to enrich his book by a power 
of narrative, dialogue, and descrip- 
tion, that seldom falls to the lot of 
any writer, while it cannot fail ren- 
dering these volumes singularly at- 
tractive. 

It has been justly observed, that 
the hero of this historical romance, 
if we may thus term it, is the Ana- 
'charsis of modern Greece; but from 
the diversified nature of his adven- 
tures, original humour, and surpri- 
sing acquaintance with manners and 
customs, that could only result from 
the most acute research, and perse- 
vering observation, it might also be 
said, that Anastasius is to the coun- 
tries he describes, what Gil Blas was 
‘to Spain. ‘hus designating a work, 
i which, if it displays less learning than 
that of Barthelemy, is, perhaps,equal- 
ly accurate, and infinitely more en- 
itertaining. Having risked these un- 





tide of public opinion in matters of || limited praises, it remains for us to 
taste, and while lately discussing the | justify them, by enabling the reader 
subject with a friend who is extreme-| to form his own judgment. but we 
ly fond of*** catching the manners! should first inform him, that the hero 
living as they rise,” he went so far) is a native of Chio, where his father 
as to say that, in proportion as civi-| ‘combined in his single person the 
lization advanced, so would the po-|, various characters of diplomatist, 
pularity of works of fiction yield to}; husbandman, merchant, manutactu- 
that acquired by the more impressiye | rer, master of a privateer, and lastly, 
and solid materials of historical nar- || of drogueman to the French consul.” 
ration ; be this as it may, we are in- | The work commences with a hu- 
clined to believe that these two qua- || mourous account of our hero’s fami- 
lities have seldom, if ever, been ||ly; with respect to himself, having 





more happily combined, to render aj 
book at once instructive and agreea- | 
ble, than in the work from which we 


refused to take orders in the Greek 
church, he becomes a favourite of 
the consul, and in his service Anas- 





are about to present our readers with || tasius forms an intimacy with the 
a few extracts. blue-eyed Helena, an only daughter, 
Vor. I. 52 
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which ends by his being‘ obliged to 
fly from Chio as cabin-boy in a Veni- 
tian cutter. The succeeding events, 
such as his falling into the hands of 
Maynote pirates, his feats of bravery 
during the Arnaoot war, and subse- 
quent entry into the service of the 
Lord Mavroyeni, drogueman to the 
Capitan Pasha, whom he accompanies 
to Eecstastisople, afford the author a 
wide field for anecdote and descrip- 
tion, of which he takes ample ad- 
vantage, drawing a picture of modern 
Greek and Turkish manners, une- 
qualled by any preceding writer. 
Reluctantly passing over various spi- 
rited passages in the early part of his 
first volume, in which the talents of 
this writer are very strikingly mani- 
fested, we can no longer delay an il- 
Justration, by giving his account of 
the approach to Stambool, as seen 
from the grand vizier’s ship, a three- 
decker. 

‘< At last we entered the Boghaz !* 
Stunned by the incessant thundering 
of an almost uninterrupted succes- 
sion of batteries, lining the shore 
right and left all the way, I felt not 
the.less as if sharing all the honours 
of their salutes, and ceuld scarce re- 

ress my joy and exultation. In a 
few hours, | was to behold that cele- 
brated city, whose origin lay hid in 
the obscurity of ages,.whose ancient 
greatness had often*been the theme 
of my infant wonder, and whose hu- 
miliation under the Othoman yoke I 
had, in concert with my didaskalos{ 
of Chio, frequently lamented with 
tears ; but which, even in its present 
degraded state, and groaning under 
the despotism of the Turks—had, 
from a child, been the final object 
of all my views and wishes. 

** A most favourable wind continu- 
ed to swell our sails. Our mighty 
keel shot rapidly through the waves 

















* The Boghaz; generic Turkish name for 
pe sway here app ied to those of the Dar- 


+ Didaskalos, a teacher. 
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of the Propontis, foaming before our, 
prow. Every instant the vessel seem- 
ed to advance with accelerated speed; 
as if—become animated—it felt the 
near approach to its place of rest ; 
and at last Constantinople rose, in all 
its grandeur, before us. 

‘* With eyes rivetted on the open- 
ing splendours, [ watched, as they 
rose out of the bosom of the sur- 
rounding waters, the pointed mina- 
rets, the swelling cupolas, and the in- 
numerable habitations, which, either 
stretching away along the winding 
shore, reflected their image in the 
wave, or creeping up the steep sides 
of the mountains, traced their out- 
line on the sky. At first agglome- 
rated in a single confused mass, the 
lesser parts of this immense whole, 
seemed, as we advanced, by degrees 
to unfold, to disengage themselves 
from each other, and to grow into 
various groups, divided by wide 
chasms and deep indentures—until at 
last the clusters, thus far still distantly 
connected, became transformed as if 


\ by magic into three entirely different 


cities,* each individually of prodi- 
gious extent, and each separated from , 
the others by a wide arm of that sea, 
whose silver tide encompassed their 
stupendous base, and made it rest 
half on Europe, and half on Asia. 
Entranced by tie magnificent specta- 
cle, I felt as if all the faculties of my 
soul were insufficient fully to em- 
brace its glories: | harflly retained 
power to breathe ; and almost appre- 
hended that in doing so, I might dis- 
pel the gorgeous vision, and find its 
whole vast fabric only a delusive 
dream !”’ 

Having, by his irregularities, for 
he also partakes a little of Don Juan, 
worn out the patience of his master, 
Mavroyeni, Anastasius is un beau 
matin, as our French neighbours 
would say, very coolly ordered to 
‘* walk out of his house, and never 











* Three entirel e different cities: namely, 
| Constantinople, alata, and Scutari. 
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to walk in again!’ This event gives 
rise to a new series of adventures in 
the Turkish capital; of these the 
reader will be enabled to form some 
notion, from a short paragraph de- 
tailing his mode of treatment while 
associated with a Jewish quack doc- 
tor, who had abandoned the less pro- 
fitable calling of an old clothes-man, 
for that lucrative and well stocked 
profession. 

** Ours was an off-hand method of 
practice. As all cases were pretty 
much alike to our skill, a single feel 
of the pulse generally decided the 
most difficult treatments. Our pa- 
tients, chiefly of the industrious class, 
could not afford long illnesses; and 
these we certainly prevented. What 
most annoyed us was the headstrong 
obstinacy of some individuals, who 
sometimes insisted they still felt dis- 
ordered, when we positively assured 
them they were cured. Had they 
been killed instead, they would not 
have complained! Still more disa- 
greeable incidents now and then oc- 
curred. Called in one day to a wo- 
man in convulsions, Yacoob, I know 
not why, prescribed a remedy which 
the ‘Turks regard as an insult. In 
her rage, the woman flew at him, and 
bit off half his ear. It was all 1 could 
do to save the other half. Another 
day (a Mohammedan festival) a set 
of merry-making Osmanlees insisted 
on Yacoob’s putting on an European 
dress, which they carried about ona 
pole, that they might kick him 
through the streets as a Frank ; and 
though he actually refused a fee for 
gratifying their whim, he, neverthe- 
less, was made to go through the 
whole ceremony.” 

The following is the author’s por- 
trait. of a Maynote chief, whom he 
met in the Bagnio, or public prison 
of Constantinople, and whose resem- 
blance to the hero of Lord Byron’s 
Corsair, will render it still more in- 
teresting to the admirers of his lord- 
ship’s poetry. 
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whatever situation fate may place 
them, still contrive to inspire a cer- 
tain awe and respect; and though 
fallen through dint of adverse cir- 
cumstances into the most abject con- 
dition, still to retain over all around 
them an innate superiority. Of this 
sort was Mackari. He,had been one 
of the chieftains of that small tribe 
of mountaineers, pent up in the pe- 
ninsula of Mayno, who, like greater 
nations, claim dominion over the seas 
that gird their nativerocks. He had 
only considered himself as acting 
conformably to his natural right, in 
capturing the vessels that trespassed 
on his domain without purchasing his 
permission; and in his conduct he 
discerned neither injustice nor 
treachery. His lofty soul, therefore, 
still preserved all its dignity amid 
his fallen fortunes. Patient under 
every insult, unruffled by torture, he 
was never heard to utter a sigh, to 
offer a remonstrance, or to beg a 
mitigation -of his. sufferings. Even 
when his keepers, unable to wrest 
from his scornful lip the smallest ac- 
knowledgment of their ingenuity in 
torturing, began to doubt their own 
powers, and, irritated at his very for- 
bearance, resolved to conquer by a 
last and highest outrage his immove- 
able firmness ; when with weights 
and pullies they forced down to the 
ground that countenance, which, se- 
rene in the midst of suffering, seem- 
ed only fit to face the Heavens ; 
when they compelled him, whose 
mental independence defied all their 
means of coercion, constantly to be- 
hold the fetters that contracted his 
body, they only succeeded to depress 
his earthly frame; they were not 
able to lower his unbending spirit. 
Still calm, still serene as before, he 
only smiled at the fresh chains with 
which he was loaded; and at each 
new fetter added to his former 


shackles, his mind only seemed to 
take a loftier flight. 

‘¢ Yet, impassible as he appeared 
to his own woes, was he most feel- 








“* There are men so gifted, as, ib 
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ingly alive to those of his compa- 
nions. Of every new hardship which 
threatened to increase their suffer- 
ings, he uniformly stood forward to 
court the preference ; and while his 
fortitude awed into silence the use- 
less complaints of his troop, his self- 
devotion still relieved its real misery. 
One day when a ferocious soldier was 
going to fell with his club the com- 
rade of Mackari’s fetters, whom his 
manacled hands could not save from 
the blow, he opposed to the frightful 
weapon all he could command, his 
arm ; which, broken by the stroke, 
fell by his side a wreck. 

‘* Thus did the Maynote captain’s 
former crew still view in their chief, 
theugh loaded with irons like them- 
selves, not only the master to whom 
they continued to pay all the obedi- 
ence they could show, but the pre- 
tector on whom they depended for 
all the comfort they- could receive. 
His very keepers were unable, in his 
sight, to shake off the awe felt by all 
who approached him. They con- 
fessed by their fears their nothing: 
mess in his presence; they scarce 
could derive a sufficient sense of se- 
curity from all the fetters which they 
had heaped upon their victim! In 
vain would he himself with a bitter 
and disdainful smile point to his for- 
Jorn state, and ask what they appre- 
hended from one en whom they might 
trample with impunity? ‘The mere 
sound of his voice seemed to belie 
his words. It was the roar of a lion, 
dreaded even when emitted through 
the bars of his cage. And when, 
with shackles somewhat loosened in 
order to perform his daily labour, 
Mackari was enabled to raise his 
head, and to resume his erect pos- 
ture; when his majestic forehead 
shone far above the brows of his tall- 
est companions ; he looked like the 
cedar of Lebanon, which, though 
scathéd by the lightning from Heaven, 
still overtops all the trees of the fo; 
rest ; and the wretches to whose cafe 
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he was committed, used immediately 
to recede to a fearful distance.” 

Previous to his quitting Stambool 
for the paternal roof, we cannot omit 
the following beautiful description of 
returning spring in that city, and its 
immediate vicinity. 

‘* Stern winter had breathed. his 
last ; his churlish progeny had fled. 
The waves were no longer lashed by 
storms, nor was the earth fettered 
by frost. Constantinople hailed the 
day, revered alike by Greeks and 
Turks, when St. George opens in 
state the gaudy portals of the spring. 
The north wind had ceased to how} 
through Stambool’s thin habitations. 
Mild zephyr reigned alone ; and as 
his fragrant breath went forth in gen- 
tle sighs, the white winding sheet of 
snow retired gradually from the moun- 
tain’s rugged brow, while a verdant 
carpet of tender herbage spread 
along the hollow valley. The taller 
trees of the forest might still slum- 
ber awhile ; the lesser shrubs and 
plants of the garden were all waking 
to resume their summer robes of 
rich and varieddye. Blushing blos- 
soms crowned their heads, and every 
transient gale was loaded with their 
fragrance. Over fields enamelled 
with the crimson anemone fluttered 
millions of azure butterflies, just 
broke forth from their shells with 
the flowers on which they fed, and 
hardly yet able to unfurl their wings 
in air; while on every bough was 
heard some feathered songster, hail- 
ing the new season of joy and ot! 
love. The very steeds of the im- 
perial stables, liberated that day from 
their dark winter stalls, measured 
with mad delight Kiadhane’s verdant 
meads, while their joyful neighing 
re-echoed from the hills arvund. 
Under each dazzling portico reflect- 
ed in the Bosphorus, were seen 
groups of Ich-Oglans and_ pages, 
sporting their new spring ‘suits, like 
gilded beetles, in the sun. All eyes 
seemed rivetted on the Othomar 
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fleet, which, in gay and gallant trim, 
majestically issued forth from the 
deep mouth of the harbour, and with 
every snowy sail swelling in the 
breeze, advanced toward Marmora’s 
wider basin, there to “commence its 
yearly cruise through the mazy Ar- 
chipelago. Of the immense popula- 
tion of Constantinople, a part was 
skimming, in barges glittering like 
gold-fish, the scarce ruffled surface 
of the channel, while the remainder 
sauntered in gay parties on the fringed 
terraces that overhang its mirror, 
and in the woody vales that branch 
out from its banks. On all sides re- 
sounded the tuneful lyre and the 
noisy cymbal, animating the steps of 
the joyous dancers. Nature and art, 
the human race and the brute crea- 
tion, seemed alike to enjoy in every 
form of diversified festivity, the 
epoch when recommence the hopes, 
the labours, and the delights of sum- 
mer.” 
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in the Campo, where the Signor 

Drogueman at present resided. 

‘* The objects I met in my way to 

the country, were quite as interest- 

ing as those which [ had passed in 

the town. But in the one as in the 

other, I perceived a change which 

quite confounded all my calculations. 

Every thing still stood in the same 

place, every thing still preserved the 

same shape as before, but the dimen- 

sions appeared totally altered. What 
1 thought I had left huge, gigantic, 

vast as the tower of Babel, now, to 
my infinite surprise, seemed paltry, 
diminutive, reduced to the size of a 
child’s plaything. Houses, gardens, 
hills, and dales, all looked as if, since 
my childhood, they had shrunk to 
half their primitive size. A few 
steps brought me to the end of what 
I thought covered acres ; and what 
formerly | fancied reared its head in 
the sky, now hardly rose out of 
ground. I had leftmy home impres- 





The description of a storm, and 
various other incidents that attended 
his passage back to Chio, are very 
amusing ; his landing, and the sight 
of those spots endeared in early life, 
are also portrayed in a masterly 
style. After stating that the only 
being which recognized him, where 
he anticipated the embraces of a 
father, was Zeno, the old house dog, 
the author adds : 

‘«*s Many a time he had stood sen- 
tinel during my meetings with the 


donor’s daughter; and when I fled |) 


from my home, I had been obliged 
to tie him to a post on the quay, lest 
he should follow me to the ship, and 
betray me by his fidelity. He still 
seemed to remember his old master, 


looked up in my face as if to say, 


‘what had he done to be thus de- 


serted;’ and wagging his tail, licked 
my hand. His joyous yelping brought 
down an unknown female of uncour- 
teous appearance, who asked my bu- 
Having told her its nature, 


siness. 


sed with the magnitude of every ob- 
ject: to the first images imprinted 
in my memory I had assimilated alt 
the vaster scenes which I since had 
beheld; and only now I first per- 
ceived the difference ; and from the 
comparison, thought what I saw even 
smaller than it was.”’ 

This is so true to nature, that it 
gannot fail to awaken recollections 
which must be familiar to all those 
who have ever found themselves in 
a similar situation. 

When we inform our readers that 
Anastasius had, amongst other sins of 
commission, Whilst in the Turkish 
capital,-become a Mahometan, it is 
scarcely necessary to add, that he 
was rejected with disdain by his fa- 
ther. Poor Helena, driven from so- 
ciety by her first indiscretion, finding, 
like so many of her sex, that 


Every wo a tear can claim, 
Except an erring sister’s shafne' 


—— 





she desired me to go to the garden 











yielded to her hapless destiny. an 
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ingly alive to these of his compa- 
nions. Of every new hardship which 
threatened to increase their suffer- 
ings, he uniformly stood forward to | 
court the preference ; and while his 
fortitude awed into silence the use- 
less complaints of his troop, his self-' 
devotion still relieved its real misery. | 
One day when a ferocious soldier was | | 
going to fell with his club the com- | 
‘rade of Mackari’s fetters, whom his 
manacled hands could not save from 
the blow, he opposed to the frightful | 
weapon all he could command, his | 
arm ; which, broken by the stroke, | 
fell by his side a wreck. 
** Thus did the Maynote captain's | 
former crew still view in their chief, | 
theugh joaded with irons hke them. | 
selves. not only the master to whom | 
they continued to pay all the obedi- | 
ence they could show, but the pre- 
tector on whom they depended for’ 
all the comfort they. could receive. 
His very keepers were unable, in his 
sight, to shake off the awe felt by all | 
who approached him. They con-| 
fessed by their fears their nothing: | 
mess in his presence; they scarce, 
could derive a sufficient sense of se-| 
curity from all the fetters which they | 
had heaped upon their victim! In 
vain would he himself with a bitter | 
and disdainful smile point to his for- | 
lorn state, and ask what they appre- | 
hended from one en whom they might | 
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he was committed, used immediately 
to recede to a fearful distance.” 

Previous to his quitting Stambool 
for the paternal roof, we cannot omit 
the following beautiful description of 
returning spring in that city, and its 
immediate vicinity. 

* Stern winter had breathed his 
last ; his churlish progeny had fled. 
The waves were no longer lashed by 
storms, nor was the earth fettered 
by frost. Constantinople hailed the 
day, revered alike by Greeks and 
Turks, when St. George opens in 
state the gaudy portals of the spring. 
The north wind had ceased to how! 
through Stambool’s thin habitations. 
Mild zephyr reigned alone ; and az 
| his fragrant breath went forth in gen- 


snow retired gradually from the moun- 
|| tain’s rugged brow, while a verdant 
carpet of tender herbage spread 
| along the hollow valley. The taller 
trees of the forest might still slum- 
ber awhile ; the lesser shrubs and 
plants of the garden were all waking 


rich and varieddye. Blushing blos- 
soms crowned their heads, and every 
transient gale was loaded with their 
fragrance. Over fields enamelled 
with the crimson anemone fluttered 
millions of azure butterflies, jus! 

broke forth from their shells with 
the flowers on which they fed, anc 





trample with impunity? The mere 
sound of his voice seemed to belie | 


hardly yet able to unfurl their wing 
lin air: ‘while on every bough we 


tle sighs, the white winding sheet of 


to resume their summer robes of 





his words. It was the roar of a lion, j heard some feathered songster, hail: 
dreaded even when emitted through jing the new season of joy and o 
the bars of his cage. And when, | love. The very steeds of the im- 
with shackles somewhat loosened in | perial stables, hberated that day from 
order to perform his daily labour, | ‘their dark winter stalls, measured 
Mackari was enabled to raise his |} with mad delight Kiadhane’ $ verdant 
head, and to resume his erect pos- | )meads, while their joyful neighin: 
ture; when his majestic forehead || re-echeed from the hills arvund. 
shone far above the brows of his tall- |! Under each dazzling portico reflect. 
est companions ; he looked like the Jed in the Bosphorus, were seeu 
cedar of Lebanon, which, though || groups of Ich-Oglans and page:, 
scathéd by the lightning from Heaven, | sporting their new spring suits, like 
er overtops all the trees of the fo- | | gilded beetles, in the sun. All eye: 
; and the wretches to whose cate | | seemed rivetted on the Othoma" 
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various other incidents that attended | ject : 


in the Campo, where the Signor 
Drogueman at present resided. 





sed with the magnitude of every ob- 
: to the first images imprinted 
his passage back to Chio, are very, in my memory I had assimilated all 
amusing ; his landing, and the sight) the vaster scenes which I since had 
of those spots endeared in early life, || beheld; and only now I first per- 
are also portrayed in a masterly ||ceived the difference ; and from the 
style. After stating that the only |} comparison, thought what I saw even 
being which recognized him, where |} smaller than it was.” 
he anticipated the embraces of a} 
father, was Zeno, the old house dog, 
the author adds : 
‘«* Many a time he had stood sen- 


This is so true to nature, that it 
igannot fail to awaken recollections 

which must be familiar to all those 
who have ever found themselves in 


tinel during my meetings with the 


donor’s daughter; and when I fled 
from my home,I had been obliged 


he should follow me to the ship, and 
betray me by his fidelity. He still 
seemed to remember his old master, 
looked up in my face as if to say, 
‘ what had he done to be thus de- 
serted;’ and wagging his tail, licked 
my hand. His joyous yelping breught 
down an unknown female of uncour- 


teous appearance, who asked my bu- | 


'a similar situation. 
When we inform our readers that 


n My , Anastasius had, amongst other sins of 
to tie him to a post on the quay, lest 
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scarcely necessary to add, that he 
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sunk into the grave. Thus a prey 
to indignity and remorse, but always 
contriving new projects for the fu- 
ture, his next act is an expiatory visit 
to the tomb of Helena at Samos, a 
neighbouring island. Our hero then 
proceeds to Naxos, where, after a 
long and curious litigation with an 
old uncle, he manages to raise a con- 
siderable sum of money, by way of 
compensation for an estate left by his 
mother. Embarking at this place on 
board a vessel bound to Rhodes, it 
was not likely for an. observer of our 
author’s cast to see an island so re- 
nowned in the history of Europe and 
Christianity, without the strongest 
‘emotions. Though almost forgotten 
in the great moral and political revo- 
lution of our time, the signal services 
rendered to humanity by the Order 
of St. John will be remembered in 
history. How the philosophic mind 
ef Anastasius availed himself of what 
he witnessed there, may be inferred 
from the following extracts, which 
will close our notice of the first vo- 
jume. 

‘*T ranked among those vulgar 
beings, who take a greater interest in 
the living occurrences of the passing 
day, than in the dead letter of re- 
moter ages. As a Greek, I ever 
found but little motive for exultation 
in any research which led me to 
compare the present -with the past. 
Still, I had learnt—where, | cannot 
tell—that Rhodes belonged not to the 
Turks from the days of the Deluge ; 
that it had once obeyed a Christian 
order of ‘knighthood, of noble blood, 
high spirit, enthusiastic devotion, and 
undaunted bravery ; that a handful 
of these valiant warriors had defend- 
ed it an entire twelve month against 
the whole force of the Othoman 
empire ; and that the Mussulman at 
last only found an entrance to the 
citadel over the bodies of its brave 
defenders, fallen, to the last man, in 
the long contested breach. 

‘* The outside of the ancient for- 
tress—once the chief theatre of these 
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brilliant and bloody achievements— 
might be seen from every part of the 
quay, towering high above the mo- 
dern city. Its wide ramparts, its 
lofty bulwarks, its crested batteries 
of black rugged stone, deprived as 
they now were of the mighty cannon, 
formerly darting all round its deadly 
fire, looked like the silenced crater 
of an extinct volcano, still frowning 
upon the fertile plain below, though 
its devastating power was no longer 
feared.” 

‘Having prevailed on his compagnon 
de voyage Aly, an original whose 
type is not unfrequently met with in 
Europe, to enter the fortress, our 
author proceeds :— 

‘* Monuments that already have 
been so long in astate of progressive 
decay, as. less to retain the distinct 
and solemn forms of art than they 
resume the ruder semblance of na- 
ture ; as to offer less of a former 
mode of existence gene by, than of 
a new one commencing ; less of lapse 
into death, than of return to a diffe- 
rent shape of life ; less of dissolu- 
tion than of regeneration ; as again 
on all sides to let in through their 
prostrate walls the broad glare of 
day; again every where to show 
their mouldering joints clothed in 


fresh vegetation, and again, at every 


step, to display their mazy precincts, 
tenanted by thé buzzing insect, and 
the blythe chirupping bird; such 
monuments have their gloom irradi- 
ated by at least an equal portion of 
gayety ; and resemble the human 
frame so entirely returned to its ori- 
ginal dust, as to preserve no trace of 
its former lineaments, and only to 
break forth afresh from its kindred 
clay, in the shape of plants and flow- 
ers more luxuriant and more gaudy. 

*“* But edifices, whose’ abandon- 
ment by man has been so recent that 
they still bear about them all the 
marks of death and mourning, still 
preserve undiminished their funere- 
al darkness, still remain the unin- 
vaded property of solitude and si- 
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lence ; that their outlines scarce are {| 
indented by the sharp tooth of time, 
or the surface varied by the softer 
weather stain; that their precincts 
offer not yet the smallest transition 
from entire unmixed death and dere- 
liction, to a new modification of life, 
and a new order of inhabitants ; that 
they say in distinct terms to the be- 
holder: ‘* It was but yesterday we 
still resounded with the voices and 
song of numberless gay, busy te- 
nants ; such edifices preserve their 
sadness unaltered; they chill the 
sense, oppress the heart, and make 
the blood run cold ; for they resem- 
ble the human body just abandoned 
by the vivifying soul ; just stiffened 
into an insensible and ghastly corpse ; 
just displaying the first awful signs 
of fast approaching corruption. And 
of such mansions was composed the 
scene before me.” . 
Farther on he adds : 


‘‘ Contemplating the great names, 


in marble of resplendent whiteness, 
on the broad expanse of the black- 
honey-combed walls, like the few 
memorable persons and periods that 
still continue to soar in light among 
the general obscurity of times long 
past ; thinking on the noble ancestry, 
the high blood, the martial character, 
and the monastic life of the illustri- 
ous youth—the flower of Europe— 
whose habitations, whose history, 
and whose habits these monuments so 
clearly marked, I experienced anew 
and hitherto unfelt emotion. I en- 
vied the heroes who, after a life of 
religion, of warfare, and of glory, 
slaughtered in the very breach they 
defended, now slept in peace and re- 
nown, leaving after them names ever 
young and ever flourishing in the 
hearts of grateful Europe. I wish- 
ed that | too had been among these 
noble few, that I too had sprinkled 
these edifices with my heart’s fullest 
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ramparts, and had filled these yawn- 
ing chasms with my body. In the 
enthusiasm of the moment, I wished 
that 1 too might now be nothing more 
than a spirit ; but a spirit entitled to 
haunt this august spot as the scene 
of my past achievements, and to say 
to other inferior and . wandering 
ghosts :—‘ Here I lived, here I died, 
here I immortalized my name!’ ” 

As the *‘ Memoirs of a Greek” 
is one of the works, not very com- 
mon in these days, to which we are 
assured, our readers will be happy 
to return, we cannot prevail on our- 
selves to take a final leave of it in 
the present number, nor shall we 
make. any apology for the unusual 
length of our extracts; though ii 
should even be said that better might 
have been selected from so rich a 
mine! It being our intention to fol- 
low up this article by a notice of the 
second and third volumes, we ought 
to inform the reader, that the re- 
mainder of the first is devoted to an 
historical account of the political 
events in Egypt (to which the author 
proceeds from Rhodes) after its con- 
quest by Omar down to the union of 
Ibrahim and Mourad Bey ; the whole 
treated in that style of elegant sim- 
plicity so peculiar to this charming 
writer. 

We feel obliged to a weekly con- 
temporary, who is generally in the 
secrets of the “* west end’ on lite- 
rary subjects, for informing us, 
doubtless from tolerably good autho- 
rity, that no less a personage than 
Mr. Thomas Hope, the justly cele- 
brated connoisseur, and well known 
Mecenas of the Fine Arts, is the au- 
thor of Anastasius ; thus giving us an 
opportunity of thanking that gentle- 
man for the pleasure and instruction 
his book has afforded us, while it also 
becomes our duty to congratulate 
the public on a most valuable acqui- 
sition to the standard works of Eng- 
lish literature. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 
MIRZA’S TRAVELS. 


Travels of the Persian Prince, Mirza 
Aboul-Taleb-Khan, through Asia, 
Africa, and Europe, written by 
himself; translated into French by 
M. Charles Malo. (Reviewed from 
a French Journal.) 


«« This Persian Prince, whose por- 
trait still decorates the print-shops 
of the Boulevards, excited extraor- 
dinary interest during his late visit to 
Paris. Our ladies were all anxious 
to gain introductions to him, and they 
would have thought him the most 
charming ambassador in the world, 
could he have been prevailed on to 
bring his Fair Circassian to the opera. 
It appears, however, that he visited 
Europe on a former occasion. About 
twenty years ago, having unexpect- 
edly forfeited the favour of the Per- 
sian court, he set out on his travels, 
as it were, by way ofrevenge. Prince 
Mirza had been betrothed to the niece 
of a Nabab; he had been appointed 
to the office of aumildar, which sig- 
nifies superintendant of direct and 
indirect taxes ; finally, he had been 
created a general, for in Asia, the 
art of levying taxes is very much like 
the art of war ; and ina great victo- 
ry he had the honour to kill a Rajah. 
in spite of all these titles to public 
esteem, he was hurled from his ex- 
alted rank ; but instead of retiring to 
the country, or writing for the oppo- 
sition journals, as our disgraced Eu- 
ropean statesmen do, he bade adieu 
to the banks of the Ganges, and em- 
barked on board of a European ves- 
sel, without caring whither he went; 
and, as he himselfsays : ‘in the hope 
that some accident might pat a peri- 
od to his life and his sorrows.’ 

«* Prince Mirza arrived in England. 
There he was enchanted by a thou-| 


WMirza’s Travels. 





sand new objects. He forgot his po- 
litical disasters, and observed and de- 
scribed every thing from Windsor. 


Castle to the humblest cottage, from | 
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of the jury. England became his 
favourite country. However, the 
oriental observer is far from appro- 
ving all the customs of the three king- 
doms. ‘The English, he says, have 
twelve vices or defects :—They are 
haughty, voluptuous, dull, indolent, 
choleric, and vain ; they are atheists, 
gourmands, spendthrifts, egotists, and 
libertines ; and they affect a sove- 
reign contempt for the customs of 
other nations. But this condemna- 
tion is succeeded by an enumeration 
of the good qualities of the English ; 
which are, hospitality, delicacy, phi- 
lanthropy, respect for their superi- 
ors, and above all, their profound re- 
spect for fashion. ‘ This arbitrary 
law obliges the rich to change every 
year, not only the form of their 
dress, but also their household furni- 
ture. A lady of taste would consider 
herself disgraced, if her drawing- 
room retained the same furniture for 
two years in succession. However, 
this extravagance encourages indus- 
try; and the lower classes of the 


rate, those articles of which the rich 
are thus obliged to rid themselves. 
‘** But our traveller enters upon 
observations of a more important na- 
ture. In his quality of ex-aumildar, 
he examines the state of the English 
finances, calculates the expenditure, 
and estimaté$ the ways and means, 
like a man of business; and, all 
things considered, he declares that 
England must, if precautions be not 


her national debt. Prince Mirza ob- 
serves, that only one mode of liqui- 
dation can save England. This ex- 
pedient, it is true, has something or'- 
ental about it, which might naturally 
startle our European State-Annul- 
tants. He proposes bankruptcy. The 
word is harsh, but the eflect of the 
measure would be admirable. One 
party would pay less in taxes, the 
other would have less revenue; 
every one would be satisfied, and 





the English kitchen to the institution | 
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aumildar of Etayah set foot in Eng- 
land. 

‘** The English ladies particularly 
excite the admiration of the Persian 
Prince. He was enchanted with the 
beauty of their features, the elegance 
of their forms, and their graceful 
deportment ; he styles them angels, 
celestial houris, tulips, and Damasine 
roses. He wrote Persian odes to the 
English fashionables, in which he 
compared them to the toba and the 
sudrah, (no offence to the Sheik of 
Mecca,) and at length the poor am- 
bassador, the ci-devant uumildar, the 
ex-minister, and disbanded general, 
so far lost his senses, so far forgot 
his misfortunes and Mahomet, that 
he exclaims in one of his odes: 
‘ Fill my cup with the juice of the 
grape! I do not hesitate to forswear 
the religion of my fathers.’ 

** Judging from this poetical hi- 
cense, it may naturally be supposed 
that all the admiration of Prince 
Mirza was exhausted on England. 
When he arrived in France, like an 
unhappy lover, he observed every 
thing with chagrin and ill-humour. 
Perhaps some of his condemnations 
may be attributed to the effects of 
indigestion. Our fétes, he says, gave 
him the heart-ache; our meat was 
always dried and burnt up; we are, 
in his opinion, barbarians in the art 
of cookery. ‘The English excel in 
the pleasures of the table. But our 
Jadies, our fair Parisians, displeased 
the ambassador almost as much as our 
dinners. He had before told us, that 
they wanted the modesty and grace- 
ful manners of the beauties of Bri- 
tain ;—he now tells us, that they 
have the habit of painting ; that their 
head-dresses resemble those of In- 
dian dancers ; and that their short- 
waisted dresses give them the ap- 
pearance of being hump-backed. 
He examined them closely, in the 
ball-room, the theatre, the public 
gardens ; but not one ever made the 
slightest impression on him ; ‘ and 
yet (he says) 1 am naturally amo- 
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rous, and easily captivated.’ It was 
doubtless in consequence of these 
reflections, that the ambassador 
deemed it advisable, on his second 
visit to France, to bring with hima 
Circassian slave, and thus to travel 
with a fragment of his Harem. Had 
our ladies perused this impertinent 
book six months ago, they certainly 
would not have clapped so heartily 
whenever Prince Mirza-Aboul-Taleb 
Khan appeared in public. To say 
the French ladies are hump-backed, 
and to compare the English ladies to 
the roses of Damascus! QO, the abo- 
minable Persian ! 

‘* After such outrages, national 
honour compels us to close the book. 
We abandon the traveller to his fate : 
—he may visit the south of France 
and Italy ;—he may go to Constanti- 
nople, and relate his adventures to 
his good friends the Turks ;—in a 
word, he may finish his travels by 
passing through Mossoul, Bagdad, 
Bassora, and Bombay—we care no- 
thing about him. Weare only sorry 
to be obliged to confess, that the nar- 
rative is instructive and entertaining ; 
that the translation is executed with 
talent, and that the work has already 
come to a second edition.” 


EEE 


From the Lady’s Magazine. 


FEMALE FORTITUDE EXEMPLIFIED BY & 
MATTER OF FACT OCCURRENCE. 


TxovcH mankind are too apt to 
boast of the superiority of their na- 
ture, and erect themselves into demi- 
gods from the dependence of the 
female sex, yet I must candidly con- 
fess, that where mental exertion has 
become necessary, I have seen these 
lords of the creation sink into actual 
weakness, and, had they not been 
sustained by the being they once sup~- 
ported, would have been unable to 
contend with those misfortunes by 
which they were overwhelmed. 
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The weak imparting strength to 
the strong is no uncommon circum- 
stance, as not less than twenty dif- 
ferent instances have come under 
my immediate knowledge, where the 
wife, when calamity has suddenly 
overtaken the object of her affec- 
tion, has been the active party in 
bringing him out of his difficulties ; 
difficulties which, from their unex- 
pected arrival, sunk the vigour of 
manhood into the imbecility of child- 
hood’s helplessness. — 

Though reflections like these have 
frequently occurred to me, yet they 
have been strengthened by an ac- 
count I received from a friend the 
other evening, from whom I had 
been near twenty years separated, 
and who, during the greater portion 
of that period of time, had been tra- 
velling. ‘The conversation of a man 
who has witnessed the varieties of 
human nature cannot fail of proving 
interesting ; but amongst the mar- 
vellous sights he had seen, and the 
hair-breadth dangers he had escaped 
from, one domestic anecdote pecu- 
liarly interested my feelings, as dis- 
playing the force of feminine reso- 
ution when called into action by 
conjugal tenderness. 

Convinced that this anecdote or 
narrative must interest my fair read- 
ers, | will give it as near as _pos- 
sible in the language of my friend, 
though from not having been an eye 
witness of the termination of the un- 
fortunate young officer’s suflerings, 
I fear | shall not make the narrative 
equally affecting. 

The traveller had been amusing 
‘my children with a description of 
the salt mines of Wielitska, and on 
their account the most celebrated 
village in the Polish territories ; 
“when my wife inquired whether he 
had ever visited the quicksilver 
mines of Idria, and was answered 
~in the atkirmative. ‘* That visit, my 
“dear madam,”’ he added, ‘“‘ can never 
‘be effaced from my recollection, from 
the affecting circumstances which 
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accompanied it.’’ Female curiosity 
was suddenly aroused hy this decla- 
ration, and my friend entreated to im- 
part the most minute circumstance. 

‘‘ Imagine to yourself then,” said 
he, with a bow of acquiescence, ‘‘ a 
hole in the side of a mountain, about 
five yards in width, down which the 
inspector is let, in a kind of bucket, 
six hundred feet in depth; whilst 
as you descend the space gradually 
widens until it becomes immense. 
After having swung in dreadful sus- 
pense for a space of time which 
seems incalculably tedious, you find 
yourself at the bottom of this infer- 
nal den, where the feeble ray of 
the lamps presents to your horror- 
struck vision a view of its pitiable 
and wretched inhabitants! The task 
masters, a set of wretches no less 
cruel than the agents of the inquisi- 
tion, are easily to be discerned from 
their wretched victims, whose debi- 
litated furms and death-like hue of 
countenance proclaim the noxious 
quality of the mineral they are em- 
ployed in procuring. ‘Tearless must 
be the eye which does not afford a 
few drops of sympathy to a scene 
of such incalculable wretchedness, 
where the strongest health and most 
robust constitution fall a sacrifice to 
the insalubrious atmosphere in a 
few years at farthest. -Pity’s kindly 
drops so completely filled my eye- 
lids, that | was incapable of observ- 
ing the countenances of the unhappy 
beings by whom | was surrounded, 
when I heard my name pronounced 
ina tone of recognition, by one of 
the unfortunate victims of a despotic 
government. 

**It was, in fact, the voice of a 
young German officer, with whom, 
about two years before, I had been 
extremely intimate ; and a more 
amiable or accomplished gentleman 
I had never met with in all my tra- 
vels. The emperor, with a view of 
putting a final stop to the practice of 
duelling, had made it death to every 
officer who was found guilty of the 
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practice. My poor friend, however, 
had been grossly insulted by his 
commanding officer, and in conse- 
quence of that mode of treatment 
sent him a challenge, which was ac- 
cepted by the offending party, who 
at the first shot of his antagonist fell 


apparently lifeless. Flight, the ill- 
fated young man was aware, could 
alone be the means of preserving his 
existence, and into the forest of Is- 
tria he fled; he was, however, al- 
most immediately taken by a bandit- 
ti, with which that immense tract of 
woods was at that time infested. To 
escape from this gang of depredators 
was impossible, though he hourly 
watched for an opportunity of so do- 
ing for the space of nine months ; 
during which time the contributions 
they had levied upon all travellers 
were so extensive as to attract the 
notice of government. An immense 
body of soldiers were despatched to 
the forest, and after a most obstinate 
engagement on both sides, the ban- 
ditti were overpowered. My unfor- 
tunate friend was discovered in one 
of the caverns, loaded with chains, 
and carried in triumph to Vienna, 
and condemned to be broken alive 
upon the wheel. 

‘His own family was highly re- 
spectable, and previous to the un- 
fortunate duel, he had recently been 
united to the daughter of one of the 
highest distinction in the German 
territories ; it may, therefore, natu- 
rally be supposed that, with such 
connexions, every effort was made 
to preserve his existence. Though 
it was evident he had unwillingly 
remained a captive, yet it was well 
known that he had ventured to dis- 
obey the king’s positive order ; and 
what appeared very extraordinary, 
the body of his superior officer had 
never been discovered ; for though 
gome persons who passed the spot 
saw it totally lifeless, yet when they 
went to obtain an order from a ma- 
gistrate for its removal, upon return- 
ing for that purpose it was gone. 
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As every inquiry was vain, it was 
naturally concluded, that some va- 
grants had stripped the body for the 
sake of the clothes, and afterwards 
thrown it into the Danube. 

‘* All that the most powerful in- 
terest could do for this unfortunate 
young officer was to have the sen- 
tence of death converted into ba- 
nishment into the quicksilver mines 
of Idria, where he was not only com- 
pelled to work under the inspection 
of the most cruel task-master, but to 
associate with the most abandoned 
of his fellow-creatures. 

‘* Whilst this truly pitiable young 
man was explaining the cause of my 
seeing him in such a situation, he was 
joined by a lovely creature who had 
the appearance of a ministering angel, 
whom he immediately introduced as 
the wife of his bosom; who, resolvin 
to share his captivity, had relinquish- 
ed fortune, fame, and friends 

‘‘Had 1 followed the dictate of 
my feelings, 1 should have fallen at 
the feet of this paragon of tender- 
ness ; to make some powerful effort, 
however, to obtain the liberty of her 
husband [ was fully determined, and 
tore myself from him with sensations 
which the power of language might 


jin vain attempt to express. 


‘* | ascended by the same mode in 
which I had reached the botiom of 
this dreary mansion ; and, as | ap- 
proached the aperture, was struck 
by the rattling of a carriage, the 
trampling of horses, and the indis- 
tinct sound of voices. 

‘‘ Though two couriers had been 
despatched from Vienna, yet the 
feelings of affection and friendship 
kept pace with them, for a chariot 
and four, containing the lady’s two 
brothers, and the friend of her hus- 
band, arrived at the mine at the same 
moment. ‘The general officer, who 
had been supposed dead, had been 
seen by one of the fathers of those 
religious orders, who consider it one 
of the most imposing of their sacred 
duties te attend the sick aad weund- 
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ed; and the body having been dis- 
covered within a short distance of 
the convent, some of the lay bre- 
thren received orders immediately 
to remove it. Though death appear- 
ed to have seized his devoted victim, 
yet every human aid was resorted 
to, for the purpose of discovering 
whether life was totally extinct ; 
and after a length of time having 
been spent in this charitable occupa- 
tion, a slight motion was perceived 
to agitate the chest. 

** Weeks and weeks, however, 
elapsed before the unfortunate suf- 
ferer was sufficiently recovered to 
give any account of himself; and 
even then, his humane though skil- 
ful surgeon imposed total silence. 
Near a twelvemonti, in fact, elapsed 
before he was able to bear the mo- 
tion of a carriage, when, to the as- 
tonishment of all who beheld him, 
he requested a private interview 
with his sovereign, when, throwing 
himself upon his knees, he acknow- 
ledged the shamefulness of his own 
conduct in provoking an inferior offi- 
cer to send a challenge. ‘1 alone 
am the guilty person, sire, 1 assure 
you,’ said he, ‘and on me let fall 
the weight of punishment: give but 
the noble-minded young man his li- 
berty, and let me suffer for my un- 
warrantable insolence.’ 

‘* the emperor instantly raised 
the self-reproving general from his 
abject position, and despatched a 
messenger to Idria, with an order 
for the liberation of my friend : one 
of the officers at the court, who 
was sincerely attached to him, sent 
another ; whilst the brothers of his 
amiable wife were ordered into the 
monarch’s presence. With a con- 
descension highly gratifying to those 
so warmly interested in the young 
man’s welfare, he not only assured 
them of his entire forgiveness, but 
desired them to impart the pleasing 
intelligence that his rank in the army 
would be promoted. 

*©When I heard these delighted 
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relatives mention the name of the 
man whose fate I was so deeply de- 
ploring, I unhesitatingly introduced 
myself, and, with sensations which 
no language can do justice to, once 
more descended into the gloomy den. 
To describe the scene which ensued 
would require the pen of nature’s 
greatest artist. Alternately was the 
lovely Ella clasped in the arms of 
her husband, brothers, and friend’s ; 
in short, so affecting was the scene 
as to draw tears from eyelids totally 
unaccustomed to weeping.” 

Here the traveller closed his af- 
fecting narrative, which reflects the 
highest honour upon the female sex, 
and proves that when feminine forti- 
tude is called forth by a deserving 
object, it can endure the severest 
hardships with unrepining constancy. 


pe m4 
From the Lady’s Magazine. 
NEW YEAR’S MORN IN EDINBURGH. 


In no part of the habitable globe is 
the New Year ushered in with more 
mirth and hilarity than in Scotland. 
Differing from the mummery and in- 
trigue of the Carnival on the Conti- 
nent, broad mirth and unrestrained 
freedom reign triumphant upon this 
occasion. Nor is it under the mask 
that the sports of the season are 
enjoyed. The honest, undisguised 
countenance appears clad in smiles ; 
grave features relax ; stiff and starch- 
ed manners unbend ; and the haughty 
master and obsequious servant lose 
their constrained representations,— 
the one rising, the other stooping to 
the level of equality and to the proua- 
est title of humanity—namely, that 
of being fellow men, children of the 
same great family, linked hand in 
hand in the golden chain of benevo- 
lence. 

The festival which we allude to 
is called Hogmanay, a term which 
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has been explained in various ways, 
all creditable to the hospitality of 
Caledonia. The religious man con- 
siders it as the octave of Christmas 
day, and hails it as the anniversary of 
the blessed era of our redemption. 

How calculated such a custom is 
to raise and to improve friendships, 
kindly to link together rich and 
poor, to promote harmony and good 
fellowship, and to bury resentments 
and prejudices ! | 

On the vigil of New Year’s Day, 
anxiously waiting for the stroke of 
twelve, you will see the lassie, clad 
in youthfulness, in sincerity, and in|, 
smiles, wearying for the favoured| 
youth who is first to salute her da- 
mask cheek,” and fervently to wish 
that many a succeeding year may 
preserve those charms and their pes- 
sessor—probably for himself. You 
will see almost tremulous anxiety 
and apprehension all awake im the 
broad eye, lest perhaps some ‘‘cank- 
ered auld kirl,” some superannuated 
bachelor, should slily lie in wait to 
steal the bloom from off the plum, 
and to usurp the kiss which was in- 
tended for her ain faithfu’ Sandy, or 
for her bonny Donald. 

Now, in the other sex, is expecta- 
tion all on tiptoe, to watch the ex- 
piring vigil of the new year, and to 
steal a salute there, where, at an- 
other time, order and decorum might 
have forbid the delicious treat, to be 
close to fair Jenny’s door, and to 
chap at the last stroke o’ twal’, 
lest any other should be before him, 
and offer the incense of an affection- 
ate heart at the shrine of beauty, 
and pay his homage where he pays 
his vows. 

Nor do the sons of Caledonia now 
forget to dip the wings of old time in 
rosy wine. Many a generous flask 
is drained to the bottom, whilst the 
hand of friendship grasps the sym- 
pathetic palm, devoting the foaming 
bumper to the pious orison of wish- 
ing length of days to the friend of his 
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'the kinsman of his own blood, to 
his revered benefactor, or to his 
honoured patron. 

Now, too, the aged sire drops, 
perhaps, the involuntary tear in the 
joyous bowl; and, looking on his 
rising progeny, thinks on ‘the days 
o’ lang syne.” He sees how fleeting 
time is—how brief the dream of 
youth ; yet, with a hopeful look, he 
pledges the cup, and wishes that the 
_ passage through life of those he loves 
imay be calea and untroubled, and 
‘that they may escape .the storms 
which he has weathered and surviv- 
ed. There is dignity in bis mirth, 
gravity in his enjoyment, and resig- 
nation i in his smile; whilst he looks 
forward to living over again, in the 
tender shoots of the old family tree, 
the branches of which he feels proud 
to see blooming round his table. 

The night is advanced. And now 
we hear the hearty salutations, the 
cheering sounds of ‘‘ guid new year 
to you,” “a happy new year, sir,” 
‘‘many happy years, bonny lassie,” 
‘‘will you taste wi’ us, friend 2?’ 
‘“‘*here’s to you, Sandy,” ‘* here’s 
to ye, Donald,” ‘a’ ,happiness at- 
tend you,’ and such like brief 
homespun patches and sentences of 
Scettish courtesy as mock, in bot- 
tom and in integrity, in truth and 
in permanence, in service and in 
trial, the most courtly and circum- 
locutious compliments. 

Let the fop and the fool smile 
contempt on these honest rough in- 
terchanges of kindness: but let him 
not dare to scowl at them. As for 
myself, [ must say, that when I be- 
hold the poorest of the poor, the 
humblest of the lowly, offer me the 
warm brim of his votive pint, I take 
it with gratitude, because it is offer- 
ed with sincerity ; nor would it 
dishonour even the prince on his 
throne to cast an eye on those en- 
joyments of his northern brethren 
at the new vear. 





Fr, D, M. 





bosom, to the partner of his heart, | 
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. From the Lady’s Magazine. 


‘WALLERSTEIN, OR THRE EMPEROR AL- 
EXANDER’S NEPHEW. 


A yout of eighteen, sergeant- 
major in the tirailleurs of a regiment 
of Bonaparte’s old guard, escaped 
by little less than a miracle the fate 
of the rest of that regiment, cut in 
pieces at the battle of Brienne. 
Having no reason to expect a second 
miracle, he returned to his father, 
whom he probably found not suth- 
ciently .siberal to satisfy his love of 
indolence and dissipation. ‘Tired of 
being the son of a petty Jewish shop- 
keeper, Joseph Wallerstein, this 
was the name of the adventurer, 
conceived the idea of introducing 
himself into a more wealthy and dis- 
tinguished family. He who has his 
choice would be a {ool not to ally 
himself to one of the most illustrious. 
Wallerstein gave the preference to 
the family of Romanow, the head of 
which is neither more nor less than 
Alexander I. Emperor of Russia. He 
dubbed himself, without ceremony, 
the nephew of, that monarch, at the 
moment when the eyes of all Eu- 
rope were fixed upon him. He 
spoke German, had served in the 
Russian campaign, and possessed an 
inconceivable degree of audacity— 
resources well calculated to enable 
him to impose upon the credulous. 

Our hero sallied from the Rue du 
Tour St. Honoré, the residence of 
the ignoble author of his existence, 
and introduced himself to Galiscan, 


the traiteur on the Boulevard de | 


Mont Parnasse, by the title of Baron 
Count Komburuski-Kauduroski-Pa- 
doroski, colonel of Don Cossacks, 
commandant of a corps of jiggers, 
aide-de-camp to the emperor of 
Russia and Prince Schwartzenberg. 
In this manner he combined the 
most heterogeneous qualities, which 
he appropriated either collectively 
or individually as he thought proper; 


Wallerstein, or the Emperor Alexander’s Nephew. 





but the title upon which he laid the 
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greatest stress, and which he always 
assumed, was that of nephew to the 
great Alexander. 

Wallerstein became acquainted at 
his new lodgings with several persons, 
to whom he promised his powerful 
protection. He honoured with his 
particular favour a young student at 
law, named Sullinger, who esteem- 
ed hiuself tnexpressily happy in of- 
fering the prince a pair of pistols 
to which he seemed to take a fancy,, 
and which were certainly more suit- 
able for a colonel of Cossacks than 
for a young lawyer 

The new prince drove about in 
Paris in hired coaches which he 
forgot to pay for; and he referred 
hatters, boot makers, and even con- 
fectioners and pastry-cooks—for his 
highness was fond of sweet things— 
to his treasurer. 

One day the prince took it in his 
head to visit the Hotel des Invalides, 
the retreat of the brave. Notwith- 
standing the simplicity of his dress 


—he wore a green coat, which re- — 


minded you of the great Frederic’s 
old blue frock—and notwithstanding 
his pitiful retinue—for as he was not 
fond of pomp, he was attended by 
one single ragged servant—Alexan- 
der’s nephew experienced a recep- 
tion suitable to the rank and name 
of his illustrious uncle. 

He was shown the dome and all 
the curiosities. He went down to 
the dining-hall, and drank to the. 
health of all the brave invalids, who 
returned it with that of the Empe- 
ror of Russia. Upon this he took 
the insignia of an order from his 
button-hole, and presented it to an 
officer ; and when the latter made 
some scruple to decorate himself 
with it, the prince commanded, and 
the officer obeyed. 

Another officer was taking snuff 
out of a silver box: the prince ask- 
ed for a pinch, and put the box in 
his pocket, saying, ‘1 will keep it 
as a memorial of a brave soldier ; 
you will permit me to exchange a 
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gold one with you for it.” The 
officer, astonished at so much con- 
descension, was silent. ‘1 wish,” 
continued the prince to the general, 
**to leave these respectable soldiers 
proofs of my liberality.” ‘* They 
are expressly forbidden to accept 
any thing.”’ ‘*I have occasion be- 
sides to make some little purchases, 
and as | have nothing but Russian 
paper, you can perhaps direct me 
where I can obtain cash for it.”— 
**f cannot,” replied the general, of- 
fering his purse to supply his im- 
mediate wants. It was accepted, 
though it contained only twenty 
pieces of gold, and the prince had 
for the last as well as the first time 
visited the Hotel des Invalides. 

So far Wallerstein’s expeditions 
fell under the cognizance of the cor- 
rectional police alone; his excur- 
sions in the environs of Paris made 
him a fit subject for the court of as- 
size. He resided some time at Meu- 
don, where he launched into great 
expense and kept an open table at 
the cost of his landlord, and then|' 
determined to lay Versailles under 
contribution. On the road he met 
with a French officer, whom, howe- 
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black, and that in this order there is 
no such title as grand commander. 
M. de Belmare had well nigh be- 
come the innocent accomplice of .an 
impostor whose victim he was. On 
the strength of the young prince’s 
promises, Madame de Belmare was 
making all the necessary prepara- 
tions to go to Paris, where she was 
to be presented to the Emperor 
Alexander , the illustrious guest had 
again nothing but Russian paper ; he 
accepted the purse of the lady, who 
made many apologies for the small- 
ness of the sum it contained. Her 
husband took him to a watchmaker, 
and warmly recommended to him 
the distinguished customer he had 
brought. Our hero chose a watch 
and chain, for which he was to pay 
800 francs, and ordered*the watch- 
maker to call the next day for his 
money at Meudon, of which he (the 
prince) was governor, ordering him, 
at the same time, to bring with him 
more watches, the sale of which he 
would insure, and promising him the 
' post of inspector of clocks and watches 
in the castle. In the watchmaker’s 
shop, he also wrote out with his 
own hand the patent of grand com- 
imander for M. de Belmare. 








ver, he could not persuade to place 


much faith in his tales or his titles. |) 
At Versailles he observed an old' 


man decorated with the order of St. | 
Lazarus and St. Louis ‘I am re- 
joiced,”’ said he to him, ‘to meet 
with an old servant of the king.”? He 
then told his story, which M. de 
Belmare de St. Cyr believed, with’ 
a sincerity which was evinced by) 
his whole behaviour. He _ invited 


the prince to. dioner, and the latter | 
again loosed from his button-hole 


the blue ribbon of an order, which} 


he transferred to his host, and for-| 
mally created him a grand seinaeiad: | 


er of the order of Malta. The 
honour of treating a prince and the 
new decorations must have terribly 
confused M. de Belmare’s memory ; 
otherwise he could not have failed to 
recollect that the ribbon of Malta is 


In the evening he went with the 
new made commander to the coffee- 
‘house. Hither accident also brought 
‘the watchmaker, and the incredu- 
‘lous officer whom he had met with 
jin the morning. The watchmaker, 
warned by the latter, requested to 
\ speak in private with the prince for 
‘two minutes, and insisted that he 
||should-pay his money or return the 
watch. The adventurer, finding 
himself discovered, gave back the 
watch, laying injunctions of the most 
profound silence on the tradesman ; 
he then abruptly quitted the coffee- 
room, mounted his horse, and gallop- 
ed to Paris ; while the officer went 
in pursuit of him to Meudon, where 
he found a grand entertainment pro- 
vided, and a numerous company as- 
sembled and waiting for the prince. 
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Some days afterwards, on the 2d 
of May, the Cossack colonel, not 
deterred by his late failure, went to 
St. Maur and sent for the mayor, who 
happened to be absent ; the mayor 
of the next commune, Pont St. Maur, 
was therefore fetched to him. The 
prince announced that the Emperor 
of Russia, with 800 cavalry of his 
guard, would be at St. Maur at ten 
o’clock the same evening, and gave 
orders for the necessary provisions 
and forage. The mayor solicited a 
written requisition, which was im- 
mediately given. Whilst the utmost 
exertions were ineffectually making 
to collect the articles required, the 
prince invited himself to dine with 
the mayor. He purloined a watch 
from his host, and then proceeded 
to M. Mallet of La Garenne, who 
was to furnish sixty rations and quar- 
ters for sixty men. All the efforts 
of the inhabitants to supply the re- 
quisition were unavailing, and it was 
suggested that it might perhaps be 
possible at Vincennes. His high- 
mess condescended to write. with his 
own hand, a most gracious letter to 
General d’Ausmenil, governor of 
Vincennes. It is impossible to say 
how the farce. might have ended but 
for the arrival of M. de Caylus, the 
mayor of St. Maur. Instead of suf- 
fering himself to be dazzled, like so 
many others, by all the fine titles of 
the prince, he compared facts and 
circumstances, conceived a suspicion 
that he was an impostor, told him 
so to his face, and ordered him to 
be apprehended. The ex-colonel, 
who had ‘conducted himself like a 
genuine Cossack, gave up both the 
watches, and was conveyed to Paris. 
General Sacken delivered him over 
to Count Rochechouart, and the 
count into the hands of justice. 

The indictment charged our hero 
with forgery, and the attorney-ge 
neral endeavoured to prove that the 
difierent papers drawn up by Wal- 
lerstein, and subscribed with a ficti- 
tious mame, were actual forgeries, 
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Couture, the counsel for the accus- 
ed, succeeded, however, in convinc- 
ing the jury, that these documents, 
destitute of every character of legal 
authenticity, which could produce 
no advantage to the writer, and do 
but a very trifling injury to those to 
whom they were given, were totally 
different from what the law denomi- 
nated forgery. ‘The jury therefore 
acquitted Wallerstein of that charge, 
but found him guilty of fraud; he was 
sentenced to five year’s imprison- 
ment, and to. pay a fine of 300 francs, 
and the costs of the process. 
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From the Literary Gazelle. 
BUONAPARTE. 


Memoires pour servir a l’ Histoire de 
la Vie privée du Retour, et du Regne 
de Napoleon, en 1815. Par M. 
Fleury de Chaboulon, ex-Secretaire 
de l’Empereur, et de son Cabinet, 
&c. &c. Tomes Il. 8vo. London, 
1819. 


[From this remarkable work, the 
translation of which has not yet ap- 
peared, and the French edition of 
which has just issued from the press, 
we can only at present extract de- 
tails’ ascribed to a deceased Colonel 
Z. the person whose visit to Elba 
induced Buonaparte to take, perhaps, 
the most important step in his life. 
It places this momentous transaction 
in a new light; and the dialogue is 
so singularly characteristic, that we 
have transgressed our usual bounds 
to place it entire before our readers. 
We have no room now for discussion : 
the author, after relating bis previ- 
ous arrangements with the Buona- 
partists in Paris, and the difficulties 
of his journey to Elba, thus describes 
his interviews with the Monarch of 
that Isle :] 


Half an hour afterwards, the Mar- 
shal desired me to proceed as quick- 
|ly as possible to the Emperor’s gar- 
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den-gate ; the Emperor would come 
there, and speak to me without ap 
pearing to know me. _I went accord- 
ingly : the Emperor, according to his 
custom, was walking with his hands 
behind his back. He passed several 
times before me without lifting up 
his eyes ; at last he looked at me: 
he stopped, and asked me in Italian 
what countryman I was. I answer- 
ed in French that J was a Parisian ; 
that business had called me to Italy ; 
and that [ could not resist the desire 
of seeing my old sovereign. ‘ Well, 
Sir, talk to me about Paris and| 
France ;’’—and as he finished these 
words he began to walk again. I! 
accompanied him; and after he had 
put several indifferent questions to 
me aloud, he desired me to enter his 


}concerning me. 





apartments: he then ordered Ber- 
trand and Drouot to retire, and 
forced me to sit down by his side. 
Napoleon began in a reserved and 


absent manner: ‘‘'The grand Marshal | 


tells me that you have just arrived 
from France.’”-—‘‘ Yes, Sire.’ 

** What do you want here ?”—* Sire, 
I wish to offer my services to you; 
my conduct in 1814—.’’ Napoleon 
interrupting me—‘ Sir, I do not 
question but that you are a very 
good officer; however, I have so 
many officers with me already, that 
it will be very difficult for me to as- 
sist you ; yet we will see: it appears 
that you know M. X * * *s”—[A 
fictitious letter, to designate a parti- 
zan of much power.|—*‘ Yes, Sire.” 
‘Has he sent a letter for me by 
you ?’—** No, Sire.’’-—Napoleon, 
interrupting me, ‘‘1 see he forgets 
me just like the rest; since I have 
been here, [ have not heard a word 
of him or of any body.”’ I interrupt- 
ed the Emperor in my turn—‘‘ Sire, 
he has never ceased to entertain 
those sentiments of devotion and 
attachment towards your Majesty 
which are still cherished by all true 
Frenchmen ; arid—’’ Napoleon, with 
disdain ; : he Ww hat, do they still think 
of me in France ?”-—‘* Never will 
Vou. If. 54 
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they forget you.” —‘‘ Never ! that is 
a strong expression ; the French have 
another Sovereign, and they are 
commanded both by their duty and 
their tranquillity to think on him 
alone.”’ ‘This answer did not please 
me. The Emperor, thought I to 
myself, is out of humour because I 
have not brought him any letters ; he 
mistrusts me ; it was not worth while 
to come so far for the sake of an un- 
gracious reception. Napoleon, con- 
tinuing, ‘*‘ What do they think about 
me in France ?’—** There, your 
Majesty is universally deplored and 
regretted.”” ‘* Yes, and there, also, 
they manufacture all sorts of lies 
Sometimes they 
say that | am mad, sometimes that I 
am ill, and you may see (here the 
Emperor looked at his embonpoint) 
if 1 look like an ailing man. It is 
also given out that they.intend to 
transport me either to St. Helena or 
to Malta. I would not advise them 
to try. I have provisions for six 
months, and brave followers, to de- 
fend me; but I cannot think that Eu- 
rope will be so dishonourable as to 
rise in arms against a single man, 
who has neither the power nor the 
inclination of hurting others. The 
Emperor, Alexander has too much 
love for posterity to lend himself to 
such a crime. They have guaran- 
teed the sovereignty of the isle of 
Elba to me by a solemn treaty. 
Here I am in my own home ; and as 
long as I do not go out to pick a 
quarrel with my neighbours, they 
have no right to come and disturb 
me. hase you served in the 
grand army ?”’—‘* Yes, Sire, | had 
the felicity of distinguishing myself 
under your Majesty’s eyes in 
the plains of Champagne; your 
Majesty appeared to take such parti- 
cular notice of me, that I had dared 
to hope that your Majesty would re- 
collect me.’ ‘“‘ Why, yes ; | thought, 
somehow, that 1 knew your face 
when I saw you, but I have only a 











confused recollection of you.”’ Poor 
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mortals ! thought I to myself, go and 
sacrifice your youth, your repose, 
your happiness for their sake! ‘* In 
what affairs have you distinguished 
yourself?” ‘Sire, at * * * *, and 
at * * * *, Marshal Ney there pre- 
sented me to your Majesty, saying, 
‘Sire, here is the intrepid S.... 
P....of whom I have spoken to 
your Majesty.’”’ ‘Ah! Ah! [ real- 
ly do recollect—yes, I was very well 
pleased indeed, with your behaviour 
a an BoP SSeS. you 
showed much_ resolution, much 
strength of character. Did I not 
‘decorate’ you on the field of bat- 
tle ?’——** Yes, Sire.’’ Napoleon, 
with greater warmth and confidence, 
*¢ Eh bien! how are they all treated 
in France by the Bourbons?” “ Sire, 
the Bourbons have not realized the 
expectations of the French, and the 
number of malecontents increases 
every day.’’ Napoleon, sharply ; 
‘So much the worse, so much the 
worse: but how, has not X. sent me 
any letters ?”—‘‘ No, Sire ; he was 
afraid lest they might be taken from 
me; and as he thought that your 
Majesty, being now compelled to be 
vigilant, and to distrust all the 
world, might distrust me also, he 
has revealed several circumstances 
to me, which-are only known to your 
Majesty and to himself; thus enabling 
me to give a proof that | am worthy 
of your Majesty’s confidence.” ‘* Let 
us hear them.” I began my detail, 
but he exclaimed, without allowing 
me to finish, “ That’s enough ; why 
did you not begin by telling me all 
that ? there is half an hour that we 
have lost.”” This storm disconcert- 
edme. He perceived my confusion, 
and resumed his discourse with mild- 
ness. ‘*Come, make yourself easy, 
and repeat to me, with the greatest 
minuteness, all that has passed be- 
tween you and X * **,.” [| then 
related the circumstances which had 
induced me to have an interview 
with Monsieur X * * * *, | repeat- 
ed our conversation word for word. 
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I gave him a complete account of all 
the faults and excesses of the royal 
government ; and I was going to draw 
the inferences which had occurred 
to Monsieur X * * * * and me. But 
the Emperor, who, when he was af- 
fected, was incapable of listening to 
any recital without interrupting it, 
and. making his comments at every 
moment, stopped my mouth—« I 
thought so, too,”’ said he, ‘* when f 
abdicated, that the Bourbons, in- 
structed and disciplined by adversity, 
would not fall again into the errors 
which ruined them in 1789. I 
thought that the king would govern 
you en bon homme. ‘This was the 
only way by which he could obtain 
a pardon from you, for having been 
put upon you by foreigners. But 
since they have stepped into France, 
they have done nothing but acts of 
madness. Their treaty of the 23d 
of April, (raising his voice,) has 
made me deeply indignant : with one 
stroke of the pen they have robbed 
France of Beigium, and of all the 
territory acquired since the revolu- 
tion. ‘They have deprived the na- 
tion of its docks, its arsenals, its 
fleets, its artillery, and the immense 
materiel which | had collected in the 
fortresses and the ports which they 
have ceded. ‘Talleyrand has led 
them into this Ynfamous business : he 
must have been bribed. Peace is 
easy upon such terms. If, like them, 
I had consented to the ruin of France, 
they would not now be on my 
throne :—(with energy,)—I would 
sooner have cut off my right hand. 
I preferred renouncing my throne 
rather than to retain it by staining 
my glory, and the honour of the 
French nation. ...A degraded crown 
My ene- 
mies have published every where, 
that I obstinately refused to make 
peace. They have represented me 
as a wretched madman, eager only 
for blood and carnage : this language 
answered their turn, When you 


wish to hang your dog, you give out 
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that he is mad: Quond on veut tuer 
son chien, wl faut bien faire accroire 
qui est enragé. But Europe shali 
know the truth : I will let the world 
know all that was said and done at 
Chatillon. [ will unmask the Aus- 
trians, the Russians, and the English, 
with a powerful hand. Europe shall 
judge ; Europe shail say who was the 
rogue, and who was wishing to shed 
human blood. If i had been mad 
for war, | might have retired with 
my army beyond the Loire, and | 
might have enjoyed mountain war- 
fare to my heart’s content. I would 
not ; | was tired of carnage... my 
name, and the brave fellows who re- 
mained faithful to me, yet made the 
allies tremble, even out of the capi- 
tal. They offered Italy to me as the 
price of my abdication: I refused it. 
After once reigning over France, one 
ought not to reign any where else. 
I chose the Isle of Elba. They 
were too happy to give Elba to me. 
This position suited me. I can 
watch France and the Bourbons. 
All that I have done has been only 
for France. It is for her sake, and 
not for mine, that | wished to render 
her the first nation in the universe. 
My glory is made for myself...... 
If I had only thought of myself, I 
would have returned to a private 
station, but it was my duty to retain 
the imperial title for my family and 
my son... . .Next to France, my son 
is the dearest object in the world to 
me.” 

During the whole of this discourse, 
the Emperor continued striding up 
and down, and appeared violently 
engaged. He paused a little while, 
and then he began again. They 
(i. e. the emigrants) know too well 
that.I am here, and they would like 
to assassinate me. I discover new 
plots, new snares every day. They 
have sent to Corsica one of the as- 
sassins of Georges, a wretch whom 
the English journals themselves have 
pointed out to Europe as a blood- 
thirsty assassin ; but let us be on the 
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alert. If he misses me, 1 won’t miss 
him: | shall send my grenadiers 


alter him, and he shall be shot as an 
example te others. 

After a few moments of silence, 
he said, ‘*‘Do my generals go to 
court? they must cut a sad figure 
there.’’ I watied for the end of this 
digression, in order to resume the 
thread of my discourse. As | was 
convinced that I could not possibly 
lead the conversation, I resolved to 
let the Emperor have it according to 
his own way, and | answered, “ Yes, 
Sire, and they are furious to see 
themselves superseded in favour by 
emigrants who have never heard the 
sound of a cannon.” ‘* The emi- 
grants will never alter. As long as 
they were only required to dance at- 
tendance in my anti-chamber, | had 
more than enough of them. When 
it was necessary to show any heart, 
they slunk away like... . | commit- 
ted a great error when I recalled 
that anti-national race into France. 
If it had not been for me, they would 
have died of starvation abroad; but 
then I had great motives. I wanted 
to reconcile Europe to us, ana to 
close the revolution. ... What do 
my soldiers say about me?” ‘The 
soldiers, Sire, talk constantly about 
your immortal victories. They ne- 
ver pronounce your name but with 
respect, admiration, and grief. When 
the Princes give money to the sol- 
diers, they drink it out to your 
health, and when they are forced to 
cry Vive le Roi! they add in a whis- 
per, de Rome.” ‘‘ And so they still 
love me ?”” (smiling.) ‘* Yes, Sire, 
and I may even venture to say, more 
than ever.” ‘* What do they say 
about our misfortunes?” ‘‘ They 
consider them as the effect of treach- 
ery ; and they constantly repeat, that 
they never would have been con- 
quered if they had not been sold to 
their enemies. They are particu- 
larly indignant with respect to the 
capitulation of Paris.” ‘* They are 
right: had it not been for the infa- 
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mous defection of the Duke of Ra- 
gusa, the allies would have been lost. 
I was master of their rear, and of all 
their resource 3 not a man would 
have escap 
have had their: Frenty- -ninth bulletin. 
Marmont is a wretch ; he has ruined 
his country, and delivered up his 
sovereigu. His convention with 
Schwartzenburg would alone suffice 
to dishonour him. If he had not 
known when he-surrendered, that 
he compromised my person and my 
army, he would not have found it 
necessary to make stipulations in fa- 
vour of my-liberty and life. This 
piece of treachery is not the only 
one. He has intrigued with Tal- 
leyrand to take the regency from the 
Empress, -and the crown from my 
son. Caulincourt, Macdonald, and 
the rest of the marshals, have been 
cheated and gulled by bim in the 
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most shameful manner. All his 








blood would not be sufficient to ex- | 


piate the harm which he has done to | 
France. . .. 1 will devote his name 
to the execration of posterity. Iam 
glad to learn that my soldiers retain 
the feeling of their superiority, and 
that they attribute our great misfor- 
tunes to the right authors. I collect 
with great pleasure, from the intelli- 
gence which you have brought, that 
the opinion which I had formed re- 
specting the situation of France, is 
correct. The family of the Bour- 
bons is not fit to reign. Their go- 
vernment may be good for priests, 
nobles, and old fashioned countesses : 
it is good for nothing for the present 
generation. ‘The revolution has 
taught the people to know their rank 
- in the state. They will never con- 
sent, to fall back into their former 
nullity, and to be tied up by the no- 
bility and theclergy. ‘The army can 
never belong to the Bourbons. Our 
victories and our misfortunes have 
established an indissoluble tie be- 
tween the army and myself. It is 


only through me that the soldiers 
can earn vengeance, power, and glo- 
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ry. From the Bourbons they can 
get nothing but insults: and blows. 
Kings can only retain their power by 
the love of their subjects, or by fear. 
The Bourbons are neither loved nor 
feared. At last they will throw 
themselves off their throne : but they 
thay yet retain their position for a 
longtime. Frenchmen do not know 
how to conspire.” 

In pronouncing these words, the 
Emperor continued walking hastily, 
and using many gestures. He rather 
appeared to be soliloquizing than ad- 
dressing any one else ; he then con- 
tinued, looking at me aside, ‘* Does 
M. X. * * * * think that these peo- 
ple can stand much longer?’ ‘* His 
opinion on this point is exactly con- 
formable to the general opinion ; 
that is to say, it is now the general 
impression and conviction, that the 
government is hastening to its fall. 
The priests and the emigrants are its 
only partizans ; every man cof patri- 
otism or soul is its enemy.” . Napo- 
leon (with energy,) ‘ Yes, all men 
in whose veins any national blood is 
flowing must be its enemies ; but how 
will all this end? Is it thought that 
there will be a new revolution ?” 
‘* Sire, discontent and irritation pre- 
vail to such an extent, that the slight- 
est partial effervescence would ine- 
vitably cause a general insurrection, 
and nobedy would be surprised if it 
were to take place to-morrow. 

‘* But what would you do were you 
to expel the Bourbons ; would you 
re-establish the republic ?” ‘* The 
republic, Sire! nobody thinks about 
it; perhaps they would create a re- 
gency.” Napoleon, (with vehe- 
mence and surprise,) ‘‘ A regency ! 
And wherefore? am | dead?” ‘** But 
yourabsence....” ‘* My absence 
makes no difference. In a couple of 
days I would be back again in France, 
if the nation, were to recall me. Do 
you think it would be well, if 1 were 
to return?” “The Emperor turned 
away his eyes, and I could easily re- 








mark, that to this question he attach- 
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ed more importance than he cared 
to manifest, and that he expected my 
answer with anxiety. ‘‘ Sire, I dare 
not personally attempt to answer such 
a question, but ” Napoleon, (ab- 

ruptly,) ‘* That’s not one 1 am ask- 
ing you ; answer yes or no. ” . Why 
then, Sire—yes.” Napoleon (with 
tenderness,) ‘“* You really think so?” 
‘¢ Yes, Sire, | am convinced, and so 
is M. X***, that the people and 
the army would receive you as their 
deliverer, and that your cause would 
be embraced with enthusiasm.” — 
Napoleon, (appearing agitated and 
impatient,) ‘‘ Then X* * * advises 
me to return ?’’—‘* We had foreseen 
that your majesty would make inqui- 
ries on this point, and the following 
is literally his answer. You will tell 
his majesty that | would not dare to 
decide so important a question, but 
that he may consider it as a positive 
and incontrovertible fact, that our 
present government has wholly lost 
the confidence of the people and of 
the army; that discontent has in- 
creased to the highest pitch, and that 
it is impossible to believe that the 
government can stand much longer 
against the universal dislike. You 
will add, that the emperor is ihe only 
object of regret and hope of the na- 
tion. He, inhis wisdom, will decide 
what he ought to do.”’ 
The emperor became silent and 
pensive ; and, after a long medita- 
tion he said, “1 will reflect upon 
it; I will keep you with me. Come 


here to-morrow at elevei O’clock.’’ 
x % * 
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rived ; 
calmness in his manner, which was 
belied by his eyes. 
see that he had been violently agi- 
tated. 
to you yesterday, that I retained you 
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he had assumed a degree of 


It was easy to 


‘* Sir,” said he, ‘‘ 1 declared 

in my service. I repeat the same to 

you to-day. From this instant you 

belong to me, and [I hope you will 

fulfil your duties toward me like a 
good and faithful subject ; you swear 

that you will—is it not so ?”——** Yes, 

Sire, | swear.” ‘* That’s right.” 

Aiter a pause, ‘* | had foreseen the 
crisis to which France would come, 
but I did not think that things were 
so ripe. It was my intention not to 
interfere any longer in political af- 
fairs. The intelligence which you 
have brought to me has changed my 
resolutions. I have caused the mis- 
fortunes of France; therefore I 
must remove them; but before I 
commit myself, | wish to have a tho- 
rough knowledge of the state of our 
affairs. Sit down; repeat to me all 
that you told me yesterday ; | like 
to hear you.” 

Re-assured by these words, and 
by a look full of kindness and be- 
nignity, [abandoned myself without 
reserve to all the inspirations of my 
heart and soul. The picture which 
I drew of the sufferings and hopes of 
the nation, which I presented to the 
emperor, was so touching and so ani- 

mated, that he was astonished. ‘“ Y ou 
are a nepie young fellow,” said he, 
‘* you have truly the soul ofa French- 
man; but are you not carried away 
by your imagination /’—*‘* No, Sire ; 

















At eleven o'clock I attended, to 
present myself to the emperor. 
They made me wait in bis saloon on 
the ground floor. The striped silk 


the recital which | have made to your 
majesty is quite faithful. I may have 
expressed myself with warmth, be- 
cause { cannot express my feelings 





hangings were half worn out and 
faded; the carpet was threadbare, 
and patched in several places; a few 
shabby arm chairs completed the fur- 


otherwise ; but all that | have told 
you is exact and true. Under such 
important circumstances, | should 
have thought it a crime to substitute 





niture of the apartment. 1 thought 
upon the splendour of the imperial 
palaces, and I drew a deep and me 




















the inspirations of my imagination in 
the place of truth.” ‘* You, there- 


fore, think that France awaits her 








lancholy sigh. The emperor ar- 











redemption from me ; that I shall be 
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received as a deliverer.” ‘‘ Yes, 
Sire; I will even say more; the 
royal government is so exceedingly 
hateful and disgusting to the French, 
the govern at weighs so very hea- 
vily on the ni 
not only your majesty, but any teow 
else who would endeavour to libe- 
rate the French, would find them 
disposed to second him.” Napoleon 
(with dignity ;) ** Repeat that to me 
again.”’ ‘* Yes, Sire, | do repeat it. 

The French are so wearied, and de- 
graded, and incensed by the anti-na- 
tional yoke of the emigrants and the 
priests, that they are ready to join 
any one who Will promise to deliver 
them.” ‘‘ But if I were to disembark 
in France, is there not reason to fear 
that the patriots may be massacred 
by the emigrants and the chouans ?”’ 
«“* No, Sire, I do not think so; we 
are the inost numerous. and the bra- 
vest party.”” ‘* Yes, but they may 
heap you in the prisons, and cut your 
throats.”” ‘Sire, the people will 
not let them do that.” “I hope 
you may not be deceived ; to be sure, 
I shall get to Paris so speedily, that 
they won’t have time to consider 
where they are to hide their heads. 

I shall be there as soon as the news 
of my disembarkation. Yes,” the 
emperor continued, after taking a 
few steps, ‘‘ 1 have resolved—It was 
i who gave.tlhe Bourbons to France, 
and it is | who must rid France of 
them—I will set off—The enterprise 
is vast, it is difficult, it is dangerous, 
but it is not beyond me. On great} 
occasions fortune has never aban- 
doned me—I shall set off, but not 
alone ; | won’t run the risk of allow- 
ing myself to be collared by the 
gens-d’armes. I will depart with my 
sword, my Polanders, my grenadiers 
--all France is on my side. 1 belong 
to.France , and for her I will sacri- 
fice my repose, my blood, my life, 
with the greatest joy.” After this 
speech the emperor stopped ; his 
eyes sparkled with hope and genius : 
his attitude announced energy, con- 
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fidence, victory ; he was grand, he 
was beautiful, he was adorable !— 
he resumed his discourse, and said, 

** Do you think that they will dare to 
wait for me ?’—*‘* No, Sire.”-—* I 
don’t. think so, either; they will 
quake when they hear the thunder 
of my name ; and they will know that 
they can only escape me by a speedy 
flight. But what will be the con- 
duct of the national guards ? Do you 
think they will fight for them ?"— 
‘*{ think, Sire, that the national 
guards will remain neutral.” * Even 
that’s a great deal ; as to their ‘ gardes 
du corps,’ and their red regiments, I 
am not afraid of them; they are 
either old men or boys; they will be 
frightened by the mustachios of my 
grenadiers. I! will make my grena- 
diers hoist thé national flag ;’’ lifting 
up his voice and his hand; ‘* I will 
appeal to my old soldiers ; I will 
speak to them. None of them will 
refuse to hear the voice of their old 
It is certain that the soldiers 
cannot hesitate to choose between 
the white flag and the tri-coloured 
flag; between me, by whom they 
have been covered with rewards and 
glory, and the Bourbons who wish to 
dishonour them—And the marshals, 
what will they do ?’’—** The marshals, 

who are full of money and titles, 
have nothing fo wish for but repose. 

They would fear to compromise their 
existence by embracing a doubtful 
party ; and, perhaps, they will con- 
‘tinue merely spectators of the crisis. 

Perhaps even the fear lest your ma- 
jjesty may possibly punish them for 
‘their defection or treason in 1814, 

‘may induce them to adhere to the 
king.” ‘I will punish no one. Do 
you take me rightly? Tell M.** 
* * clearly, that I will forget every 
‘thing. We have all reason to re- 
proach each other.”’ ‘ Sire, I will 





tell him so with the greatest joy. 
This assurance will completely gain 
alt opinions over to your side; be- 
cause even amongst your partisans 








there are men, who dread your re- 
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turn ; lest you should revenge your- 
self.” « Yes, I know that it is thought 
that Iam revengeful, and even san- 
guinary ; that | am considered as a 
kind of ogre, asa man-eater. They 
are mistaken ; I will make every one 
do his duty, and | will be obeyed ; 

and that’s all. A weak sovereign is 
a calamity to his subjects. If he al- 
lows criminals and traitors to fancy 
that he does not know how to punish, 
there is no longer any security either 
for the state, or for individuals. 
More crimes are prevented than re- 
pressed by severity. A -sovereign 
must govern by his head, and not by 
his heart. Yet, tell X*** that I 
except ‘lalleyrand, Augereau, and 
the Duke of Ragusa, out of the ge- 
neral pardon. They caused all our 
misfortunes. The country must be 
revenged.”’ ‘‘ But why exclude them, 
Sire? Is there not reason to fear 
that this exclusion may deprive you 
of the fruits of your clemency, and 
may even raise doubts as to your 
sincerity in future ?”’ <‘* It would be 
much more exposed to doubt were | 
to pardon them.” ‘* But, Sire....” 
—‘* Don’t you trouble your head 
about it—what is the strength of the 
army?’ ‘Sire, | do not know; | 
only know that it has been much 
weakened by desertion and by dis- 
charges, and that few of the regi- 
ments consist of more than three 
hundred men.” ‘* So much the bet- 
ter; those who are good for nothing 
have probably left the army ; the 
good soldiers will have remained. Do 
you know the names of the officers 
who command the maritime districts, 
and the eighth division ?’”—* No, 
Sire.” —Napoleon, (out of temper,) 
“Why did not X * * * give you 
that information ?’’—*“ Sire, both M. 
X * * * and myself were far from 
supposing that your Majesty would 
immediately embrace the glorious 
resolution of re-appearing in France ; 

beside which, he might believe, ac 
cording to the common report, that 
your agents did not allow vou to re- | 
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main in ignorance of any circum- 

stance which might interest you.” — 

‘* Ido know that the newspapers gave 

out that | had agents—lIt is an idle 

story. It is true that I sent some of 
my people to France, in order to 

learn what was going on; but they 

stole my money, and only treated 

me with the gabble of the canaille. 

C * * * * has been to see me, but he 

knew nothing. You are the first 
person from whom I have ascertained 
the situation of France and the Bour- 
bons under all its extensive bearings. 
Had it not been for you, I should 
never have known that the hour of 
my return had struck. Had it not 
been for you, they would have left 
me here to dig in my garden. I have 
received—lI do not exactly know from 
what quarter—the description of 
certain assassins, hired against me ; 
and one or two anonymous letters 
besides—all from the same hand, in 
which I was told to remain quiet, 

that the embroideries were coming 
into fashion, and other nonsense in 
the same style ; but that’s all. It is 
not upon such data that one is m- 
duced to attempt acrash. But how 
do you think foreigners will like my 
return : there is the great question ?” 
‘‘ Foreign nations, Sire, have been 
compelled to confederate against us, 
in order to protect themselves ; 
allow me to say it....’’—‘* Speak 
out, speak out.’’—*‘ In order to pro- 
tect themselves against the effects of 
your ambition, and the*abuse of your 
strength. Now that Europe has re- 
covered her independence, and that 
France has ceased to be dangerous, 
foreign powers will probably be un- 

willing to run the risk of a new war, 

which may end by restoring to us 
| that ascendancy which we have lost.” 

——‘‘ If the allied sovereigns were at 
‘home in their capitals, they would 
certainly consider the matter twice 
before they would take the field 
again ; ; but-they are yet face to face - 








‘and it is to be feared that war ma} 
become ‘an affair of vanity. Do you 
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think it is true that they are on ill 
terms with each other ?’—<‘* Yes, 
Sire, it appears that discord reigns 
in the congress; that each of the 
great powers wishes to seize the 
largest share of the booty.”——* It ap- 
pears, also, that their subjects are 
discontented: is it not so ?”’—** Yes, 
Sire; kings and people, every thing 
seems to unite in our favour. The 
Saxons, the Genoese, the Belgians, 
the inhabitants of the banks of the 
Rhine, the Polanders, all refuse the 
new sovereigns to whom they are to 
be given. Italy, tired of the avarice 
and the grossness of the Austrians, 
pants for the moment of withdrawing 
from their sovereignty. Experience 
has taught the King of Naples that 
you are his surest protector, and he 
will assist the rising of the Italians 
whenever you wish it. The princes 
of the confederation of the Rhine, 
warned by the example of Saxony, 
will become the allies of your ma- 
jesty after the first victory. Prussia 
and Russia will sit quiet, if you will 
only allow them to retain their new 
acquisitions. The Emperor of Aus- 
tria, who has every thing to fear 
from Russia and Prussia, and nothing 
to hope for from the king of France 
will easily consent, if you only gua- 
rantee Italy to him, to allow you to 
do what you think best with the 
Bourbons. In short, all the powers 
of Europe, England only excepted, 
are more or less interested in not 
declaring themselves against you ; 
and before Rooland can have cor- 
rupted, or raised the continent, your 
Majesty will be so firmly fixed on the 
throne, that your Majesty’s enemies 
may try in vain to make you totter.’ 
Napoleon (shaking his head) « All 
this is very fine ;... however, I con- 
sider it as certain, that the Kings who 
have fought against me are no longer 
guided by the same unity, the same 
views, the same interests. The 
Emperor Alexander must esteem me : 
he must be able to estimate the dif- 
ference which exists between Louts 
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XVIII. and myself. If he were to 
understand his policy rightly, he 
would rather see the French sceptre 
in the hands of a powerful sovereign, 
the relentless enemy of England, 
than in the hands of a weak sove- 
reign, the friend and vassal of: the 
Prince Regent. | would give him 
Poland, and a great deal more, #f he 
wished it ; he knows that | have been 
always more inclined to tolerate his 
ambition than to restrain it. If he 
had continued my friend and my ally, I 
would have made him greater than 
he ever will be now. Prussia, and 
the petty Kings of the Rhenish con- 
federation, will follow the lot cast by 
Russia. If 1 had Russia on my side, 
she would secure me all the second- 
rate powers. As to the Austrians, I 
do not know what they would do: 
they have never treated me candidly. 
I suppose | could keep Austria in 
order by threatening to deprive her 
of Italy Italy is yet very grateful 
to me, and much attached to me: if 
I were to ask that country for an 
hundred thousand men, and an hun- 
dred millions, I should have the men 
and the money. If they were to 
force me to make war, | could easily 
revolutionize the Italians.; I would 
grant them whatever they~ might 
wish, independence or Eugene. Me- 
jean and some.others have done him 
harm, but, in spite of that, he is 
warmly loved, and highly esteemed ; 
he deserves to be so; he has shown 
that he possesses a noble mind. Mu- 
ratis ours. [ have had great reason 
to complain of him. Since I have 
been here he has wept for his er- 
rors, and has done his utmost to re- 
’ || pair the injuries which he has inflict- 
ed upon me. He has regained my 
friendship and my confidence ; his 
assistance, if I were engaged in war, 
would be very useful to me. He 
has little brains; he has nothing but 
hand and heart; but his wife would 
direct him. ‘The Neapolitans like 




















him tolerably well ; and I have yet 
some good officers amongst them who 
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would keep them in the right way. 
Asto England, we should have shaken 
hands from Dover to Calais, if Mr. 
Fox had lived; but as long as that 
country continues to be governed by 
the principles and passions of Mr. 
Pitt, we must always be as hostile as 
fire and water. From England, | 
expect no quarter, no truce. Eng- 
land knows that the instant I place 
my foot in France, her influence will 
be driven back across the seas—as 
long as I live | will wage a war of 
extermination against her maritime 
despotism. If the continental pow- 
ers had seconded me; if they. had 
not been afraid of me; if they had 
understood my ambition, their flags 
would have floated from fhe mast- 
head throughout the universe, and 
the world would have enjoyed peace. 
All things considered, foreign pow- 
ers have great reasons to declare 
war against me ; whilst there are also 
great reasons to induce them to re- 
Main at peace with me. It is to be 
fearedg as I have already said to you, 
that they may turn the war into an 
affair of vanity, or that they make it 
a point of honour. On the other 
hand, it is possible that they may re- 
pounce their coalition, which has 
now no longer any object, in order 
to watch their subjects ; preserving 
at the same time an armed neutrality, 
until I shall have given them sufh- 
cient guarantees. 

** Their determinations, whatever 
they may be, will not influence mine. 
France speaks, and that is sufficient 
for me. In 1814 I had to deal with 


should not have laid down the law to 
me if France had not left me to 
wrestle alone, against the entire 
world. Now the French know my 
value ; and, as they have regained 
their courage and their patriotism, 
they will triumph over the enemies 
who may attack them, just as they 
triumphed in the good days of the 
revolution. Experience has shown 


that armies cannot always save a na- 
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tion ; but a nation defended by the 
people is always invincible. 

‘** | have not settied the day of my 
departure ; by deferring it | shouid 
have the advantage of allowing the 
congress to run out; but then, on 
the other hand, | should run the risk 
of being kept here as aclose prison- 
er by the vessels of the Bourbons, 
and of the English, if, as every thing 
appears to indicate, there should be 
a rupture amongst foreign powers. 
Murat would lend me his navy if I 
wanted it; but if we do not succeed 
he would be compromised. We 
must not be anxious about all these 
matters ; we must allow some room 
for destiny to come into play. 

** | think we have considered all 
the points upon which it was impor- 
tant that | should be settled, and that 
we should understand each other. 
France is tired of the Bourbons ; 
she demands her former sovereign. 
The people and the army are for 
us; foreign powers will be silent, 
If they speak, we shali be able to 
reply ; this, in short, is the state of 
the present time and of the future, 

‘* Depart. Te'l X * ** that you 
have seen me, and that | have de- 
termined to expose myself to every 
danger for the purpose of yielding to 
the prayers of France, and of rid- 
ding the nation. of the Bourbons.— 
Say, also, that I shall leave this 
place with my guard, on ‘the first of 
April, perhaps sooner. [{ pardon 
every thing. I will give to France 
and to Europe all the guaraniees 


‘which can be expected or demanded 
all the powers in Europe, but they || 


of me. I have renounced all my 
plans of aggrandizement, and | wish 
to repair the evils which war has 
caused to us, by a permanent peace. 

‘© You willalso tell X *** and the 
rest of my friends to nourish and 
strengthen the good disposition of 
the people and the army, by all jos- 
sible means. Explain to X *** that 
if the extesses of the Bourbons 
should hasten their fall. if the French 
should drive them out before my dis- 
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embarkation, then I will not allow of 
a regency, or any thing in the shape 
of it; but let them establish a provi- 
sional government composed of 
of of of and of 
Go, Sir, I hope that we shall soon 














meet again.”———» Sire, where shall 
I land?” ‘* You must proceed 
to Naples; here is a passport. of 


the island, and a letter for * * * *. 
Pretend to place great trust in him, 
but do not trust him with any 
thing. You will give him a_ loose 
account of the French news, and 
you may tell him that I send you 
there to explore the soundings. 
and settle some concerns of moment. 
I have directed **** to furnish you 
with a passport, in order that you 
may be able to return to Paris, with- 
out meeting with any obstacle or 
danger.” —‘‘ Your Majesty has then 
determined to send me back to 
France ?’°—‘‘ It must absolutely be 
so.”’—‘* Your Majesty knows my at- 
tacliment, and that | am ready to 
prove it in any way which may be 
required. But. Sire, deign to con- 
sider, both for your interest and tor 
that of France, that my departure 
has been remarked, and that my re- 
turn will excite still more notice, 
and that it may give rise to suspi- 
cion, and perhaps induce the Bour- 
bons to put themselves on their 
guard, and cause them to watch the 
coasts and the Island of Elba.”—— 
** Bah ! do you suppose that fellows 
of the police know every thing, and 
can foresee every thing? More is 
invented than is discovered by the 
olice. ‘The agents of our police 
were decidedly as good as those of 
the present people, and yet they fre- 
quently knew nothing of what was 
going on but at the end of a week or 
a fortnight ; and then they found it 
out only by cirance, or incaution, or 
treason. I don’t fear that any dis- 
closures will be obtained from you 
by any of these means.. You are 
clever and decided, and, if they 
were to work upon you, you would 
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easily get clear. Besides. when you 
once arrive at Paris don’t show your- 
self; creep into a corner, and no- 
body will think of ferreting you out. 
[ could certainly confide this mission 
to some of the people who are about 
me; but I do not wish to make any 
additional confidant ; you are trusted 
by X***; I trust you; and, in one 
word, you are exactly the man whom 
| want. Your return is certainly ex- 
posed to objections, but they are as 
nothing when compared to its advan- 
tages. All that we have said about 
the Bourbons, and about France, 
and about myself, is mere talk, and 
talk won’t overturn a throne. In 
order that my enterprise may not 
be rendered abortive, it must be 
seconded, and the patriots must pre- 
pare to attack the Bourbons on one 
side, whilst I shall occupy them on 
the other. And, above all, it is ne- 
cessary that they should know that 
they may depend upon me; that 
they may know my sentiments, my 
views, and the resolution wich I 
have made of submitting to every 
sacrifice, and exposing myself to 
every danger, for the purpose of 
saving the country.”” The Emperor 
stopped to look at me. He certain- 
ly thought that I was one of those 
men who only appear reluctant to 

«bey, in order to enhance the price 
of their services ; so he said, **‘ Mo- 
ney is always” wanted in travelling ; : 
[ will order them to pay you a thou- 
sand Louis, and then you may set 
off.”°—** A thousand Louis!” I ex- 
claimed, with indignation. ‘Sire, I 
must answer your Majesty in the 
words with which the soldier an- 
swered his general. ‘ These actions 
are not performed for pay.’ ” 
‘* That’s very right; I like to see 





pride.’’—*‘ Sire, 1 am not proud, but 
| have a soul; and if | thought that 
your Majesty could believe that 1 
embraced your Majesty’s cause for 
the sake of filthy lucre, I should re- 
quest your Majesty to cease to rely 
on my services.’ 


"— “If I had be- 
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lieved that to be the case, I should 
not have trusted you. No person 
ever received a more honourable 
and splendid proof of my confidence, 
than that which I am now bestowing 
upon you, in deciding, merely on the 
strength of your word, to quit the 
isle of Elba, and in directing you, as 
my precursor, to announce my spee- 
dy arrival in France. But do not 
let us talk any more on that head : 
and tell me if you recollect fully all 
that | have told you.”,—*“ I have not 
lost one of your Majesty’s expres- 
sions. They are all engraven on my 
memory.’’—‘* Then I have only to 
wish you a pleasant journey. I have 
directed that every thing should be 
got ready for your departure. 

“« This *evening, at nine o’clock, 
you will find a guide and horses at 
the gate of the town: you will be 
taken to Porto Longone. The com- 
mandant has been. authorized to fur- 
nish you with the necessary quaran- 
tine documents. He knows nothing; 
say nothing to him. At midnight a 
felucca will leave the port, by which 
you will reach Naples. | am sorry 
to have hurt your feelings by offer- 
ing money to you, but I thought 
you might be in want of it. Adieu, 
Monsieur ; be cautious. I hope we 
shall soon meet again, and I shall ac- 
knowledge, in a manner worthy of 
your merits, your exertions in favour 
of the country ‘and of myself.” 

Hardly had I gone down to the 
town, when he sent for me again. 
‘¢] have considered,”’ said he, ‘*‘ that 
it is desirable that | should know 
what regiments are stationed in the 
eighth and tenth military divisions, 
and the names of the commanding 
officers. You will undertake to 
procure this information during your 
journey, and transmit it to me with. 
out the slightest delay. Write tri- 
plicates of your letters. Send one 
by way of Genoa, the second by 
Leghora, and the third by Civita 
Vecchia. You will take care to 
write this name legibly (here he 
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gave me a memorandum containing 
the name of an inhabitant of the isl- 
and) Fold your letters in a busi- 
ness-like way. In order that the 
secret of your correspondence may 
not be discovered, should any acci- 
dent happen, you will put your intel- 
ligence in the shape of commercial 
transactions, and you will imitate the 
usual style of bankers. 1 will sup- 
pose, for example, that between 
Chambery and Lyon, going by the 
way of Grenoble, there are five re- 
giments. You will write to me.... 
in my way | have seen the five mer- 
chants whom you mentioned ; their 
views continue the same: your cre, 
dit is increasing daily. The concern 
will turn out well....do you under- 
stand me ?”°—** Yes, Sire; but how 
am I to send the names of. the colo- 
nels and the generals in command 2” 
—‘: Transpose the letters of their 
names, and nothing will be more 
easy. There is nota single colonel 
or general whom I do not know, and 
[ shall soon be able to recompose 
their names.’’—** But, Sire, the ana- 
grams which I shall make will per- 
haps be so uncouth, that it will be 
seen at the post-oflice, that the names 
are disguised on purpose.’’—‘ Do 
you think, then, that they amuse 
themselves at the post-office by 
opening and reading all the letters 
of business which pass through ?— 
They could not get through them. 
| have attempted to unravel the cor- 
respondence carried on under the 
disguise of banking transactions, but 
I could never succeed. ‘The post- 
office is like the police, only fools 
are caught; yet think of any other 
method; [ shall have no objection.” 

After | had considered a little 
while, | said to the Emperor, ‘Sire, 
there is a method which perhaps will 
do. Your Majesty has the imperial 
calendar.’’—‘* Yes, sure.’’—** Well, 
Sire, the calendar contains the lists 
of the general officers and colonels 
of the army. Now, | will suppose, 


for example, that the regiment quar- 
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tered at Chambery is commanded by 
Colonel Paul. | look into the calen- 
dar, and | find that Paul stands forty | 
seven in the list of co'onels. 1 will 
also suppose that, between ourselves. 
“bill of exchange’ means ‘ colonel’ 
or ‘general.’ Then | shall write to 
your Majesty, | have seen your cor 
respondent at Chambery; he hus 
paid me the amount of your bill of 
exchange, No. 47. Your Majesty 
will turn to your Majesty’s calendar, 
and then your Majesty will see, that 
the 47ib colonel who commands the 
regiment of Chambery, is called 
‘Paul.’ And, lastly, in order that 
your Majesty may be able to tell 
when I speak of a colonel, a gene- 
ral, or a marshal, | shall take care 
to indicate the rank of the officer by 
one, two, or three dots, placed after 
the ‘No.’ The colonel will have 
one dot, No. .; the general two, 
No..., &c ”’—*‘* Very good, very 
good. Here is a calendar for you. 
Bertrand has one which I will take.” 
The calendar given to me by the 
Emperor was richly bound, and 
stamped with the imperial arms. | 
tore off the binding. ‘The Emperor 
kept walking up and down, and say- 
ing as he laughed, ‘‘ It is really ex: 
cellent ; they will never be able to 
see through it.’ When | had fi 
nished, he said, ‘‘ one thought brings 
on another. I have asked myself 
how you would manage to write to 
me, if you should have any thing of 
unexpected importance to communi- 
cate. For instance, suppose any 
extraordinary event should make 
you think that my disembarkation 
ought to be accelerated or retarded, 
if the Bourbons were to be on their 
guard ; in short, | know not what.” 
He remained silent, and then began 
‘*1 only know one way. to 
provide for it: the coafidence which 
I place in you ought to be unbounded. 
1 will give you the key to a cipher 
which was composed for my use, in 
order that I might employ it in cor- 





responding with my family under the 
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most important circumstances. I need 
not tell you that you must keep it with 
care ; always carry it about you, lest 
it should be lost ; and if the smallest 
danger arises, burn it or tear it at 
the slightest suspicion. With this 
cipher you may write any thing to 
me which you like. I would rather 
that you should use it, than be under 
the necessity of coming back, or of 
sending any messenger to me. If 
they intercept a letter written in 
my cipher, it will take them three 
months to read it; whilst the cap- 
ture of an agent might ruin all in an 
instant.”” He then went and looked 
out his cipher ; he made me employ 
it under his eyes, and delivered it 
to me, exhorting me not to use it 
unless all other modes of €ommuni- 
cation should become insuflicient. 
The Emperor continued, ‘‘1 do 
not suppose that you will have oc- 
casion to return here before my de- 
parture, unless the sudden overthrow 
of our projects should force you to 
seek an asylum here. Ip such a 
case apprise me of your intended 
return, and I will send for you to 
any place which you may name. 
But we must hope that victory will 
declare for us. She loves France. 
You have not spoken to me about 
the affair of Excelmans: if such a 
thing had happened in my time, I 
should have thought myself lost : 
when the authority of the master is 
not recognised, all is over. The 
more | think upon the matter, (here 
he displayed a sudden emotion), the 
more | am convinced that France is 
mine, and that the patriots and the 
army will receive me with open 
arms,”’—‘‘ Yes, Sire, | swear to you, 
upon my soul, the people and the 
army will declare for you as soon 
as they hear your name, as soon as 
they see the caps of your grena- 
diers.”’——*‘ Provided the people do 
seek to do themselves justice before 
my arrival, a popular revolution 
would ‘alarm foreign powers: they 
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ple. They know that royalty only 
hangs by a thread, that it does not’ 
agree with the ideas of the age; 
they would sooner see me seize the 
throne, than allow the people to give 
itto me. They have re-established 
the Bourbons in order to convince 
the people that the rights of sove- 
reigns are sacred and inviolable. 
They have blundered. They would 
have done more for the cause of le- 


gitimacy by leaving my son there, | 


than by re-establishing Louis XVIII. 
My dynasty had been recognised by 
France and by Europe ; it had been 
consecrated by the Pope. They 
ought to have respected it. 
abusing the rights of victory, it was 
in their power to deprive me of the 
throne: but it was unjust, -odious, 
impolitic, to punish the son on ac- 
count of the wrongs of his father, 
and to deprive him of his inheritance. 
I was not an usurper: they may'say 
so as long as they like; nobody will 
believe them. The English, the 
Italians, the Germans, are now too 
enlightened to allow themselves to 
be crammed with old ideas, with an- 
tiquated notions. In the eyes of 
nations, the sovereign who is chosen 
by the entirety of the nation, will 
always be the legitimate sovereign. 
T he sovereigns who sent their ambas. 
saders to me with servile solemuaity; 
who placed in my bed a giri of their 
breed; who called me their brother, 
and who, after doing all this, have stig- 
matized me as an usurper, they have 
spit in their own faces by trying to 
spit at me. They have degraded 
the majesty of kings. They have 
covered majesty with mud. What 
is the name of an Emperor? A word 
like any other. If | had no better 
title than that, when I shall present 
myself to future ages, they would 
scorn me. My institutions, my be- 
nefactions, my victories—these are 
the true titles of my glory. Let 
them call me a Corsican, a corporal, 
an usurper....[ don’t care....1 shall 
not be less the object of wonder, 
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perhaps of veneration, in all future 
time. My name, new as itis, will 
live from age to age, whilst the 
names of all these kings, and their 
royal progeny, will be forgotten be- 
fore the worms will have had time 
to consume their carcases.”” The 
Emperor stopped, and then continu- 
ed: ‘i forget that time is precious ; 
| will not detain you any lfonger. 
Adieu, Monsieur ; embrace me, and 
depart ; my thoughts and good wish- 
es follow you.” Two hours after- 
wards | was at sea. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 
THE INQUIRER. 


What has been the progress and success 
of American literature and poetry ? 


Ir has been well observed, that 
poetry; like man, has its various 
stages of existence, and that we can 
trace its progress from youth to ma- 


|turity—from maturity to old age. 


Unlike man in one respect, however, 
we cannot fix the date of its birth; 
we know of no people amongst whom 


it has not-existed, and of no age when 


it ceased to exist; it is the child of 
the affections and passions of man; 
and, wherever he has trod, poetry 
has sprung up, the native interpre- 
ter of his feelings. Unlike the arts 
of civilized dife, unlike the lights of 
science, which only shed their re- 
flection from the polished surface of 
the cultivated mind, poetry does not 
disdain to be found in the cottage of 
the shepherd, or in the hut of the 
wild Indian; or, indeed, rather de- 
lights to dwell where the heart is 
youngest, and where the unsophisti- 
cated feelings of the soul are most 
alive to her impressions. It is most 
curious to trace the history of poe- 
try, to mark the variations of its 
tones and sentiments, so completely 
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tered at Chambery is commanded by 
Colonel Paul. | look into the calen- 
dar, and i find that Paul stands forty’ 
seven in the list of co'onels. 1 will 
also suppose that, between ourselves. 
‘bill of exchange’ means ‘ colonel’ 
or ‘general.’ Then | shall write to 
your Majesty, I have seen your cor 
respondent at Chambery ; he hus 
paid me the amount of your bill of 
exchange, No. 47. Your Majesty 
will turn to your Majesty’s calendar, 
and then your Majesty will see, that 
the 47ih colonel who commands the 
regiment of Chambery, is called 
‘Paul.’ And, lastly, in order that | 
your Majesty may be able to tell 
When | speak of a colonel, a gene- 
ral, or a marshal, I shall take care 
to indicate the rank of the officer by 
one, two, or three dots, placed after 
the ‘No.’ The colonel will have 
one dot, No. .; the general two, 
No. .., &c ”’—** Very good, very 
good. Here is a calendar for you. 
Bertrand has one which I will take.” 
The calendar given to me by the 
Emperor was richly bound, and 
stamped with the imperial arms. | 
tore off the binding. ‘The Emperor 
kept walking up and down, and say- 
ing as he laughed, “ It is really ex- 
cellent ; they wili never be able to 
see through it.” When | bad fi 
nished, he said, ‘‘ one thought brings 
on another. | have asked myself 
how you would manage to write to 
me, if you should have any thing of 
unexpected importance to communi- 
cate. For instance, suppose any 
extraordinary event should make 
you think that my disembarkation 
ought to be accelerated or retarded, 
if the Bourbons were to be on their 
guard ; in short, | know not what.” 
He remained silent, and then began 
again. ‘1 only know one way to 
provide for it: the coafidence which 
| place in you ought to be unbounded. 
1 will give you the key to a cipher 
which was composed for my use, in 
order that I might employ it in cor- 


Buonaparte, 
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most important circumstances. I need 
not tell you that you must keep it with 
care : always carry it about you, lest 
it should be lost ; and if the smallest 
danger arises, burn it or tear it at 
the slightest suspicion. With this 
cipher you may write any thing to 
ive Which you like. I would rather 
that you should use it, than be under 
the necessity of coming back, or of 
sending any messenger to me. If 
they intercept a letter written in 
my cipher, it will take them three 
mois to read it; whilst the cap- 
ture of an agent might ruin all in an 
instant.” He then went and looked 
out his cipher ; he made me employ 
it under his eyes, and delivered it 
to me, exhorting me not to use it 
unless all other modes of €ommuni- 
cation should become insufficient. 

The Emperor continued, ‘I do 
not suppose that you will have oc- 
casion to return here before my de- 
parture, unless the sudden overthrow 
of our projects should force you to 
seek an asylum here. Ip such a 
case apprise me of your intended 
return, and I will send for you to 
any place which you may name. 
But we must hope that victory will 
declare for us. She loves France. 
You have not spoken to me about 
the affair of Excelmans: if such a 
thing had happened in my time, I 
should have thought myself lost : 
when the authority of the master is 
not recognised, all is over. The 
more | think upon the matter, (here 
he displayed a sudden emotion), the 
more | am convinced that France is 
mine, and that the patriots and the 
army will receive me with open 
arms,’’—‘* Yes, Sire, | swear to you, 
upon my soul, the people and the 
army will declare for you as soon 
as they hear your name, as soon as 
they see the caps of your grena- 
diers.”—‘* Provided the people do 
seek to do themselves justice before 
my arrival, a popular revolution 
would alarm foreign powers: they 
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ple. They know that royalty only 
hangs by a thread, that it does not 
agree with the ideas of the age; 
they would sooner see me seize the 
throne, than allow the people to give 
itto me. They have re-established 
the Bourbons in order to convince 
the people that the rights of sove- 
reigns are sacred and inviolable. 
They have blundered. They would 
have done more for the cause of le- 


gitimacy by leaving my son there, | 


than by re-establishing Louis XVIII. 
My dynasty had been recognised by 
France and by Europe ; it had been 
consecrated by the Pope. They 
ought to have respected it. By 
abusing the rights of victory, it was 
in their power to deprive me of the 
throne: hut it was unjust, odious, 
impolitic, to punish the son on ac- 
count of the wrongs of his father, 
and to deprive him of his inheritance. 
I was not an usurper: they may say 
so as long as they like; nobody will 
believe them. The English, the 
Italians, the Germans, are now too 
enlightened to allow themselves to 
be crammed with old ideas, with an- 
tiquated notions. In the eyes of 
nations, the sovereign who is chosen 
by the entirety of the nation, will 
always be the legitimate sovereign. 
The sovereigns who sent their ambas. 
sadors to me with servile solemuity; 
who placed in my bed a giri of their 
breed ; who called me their brother, 
and who, after doingall this, have stig- 
matized me as an usurper, they have 
spit in their own faces by trying to 
spit at me. They have degraded 
the majesty of kings. They have 
covered majesty with mud. What 
is the name of an Emperor? A word 
like any other. If | had no better 
title than that, when I shall present 
myself to future ages, they would 
scorn me. My institutions, my be- 
nefactions, my victories—these are 
the true titles of my glory. Let 
them call me a Corsican, a corporal, 
an usurper....[ don’t care....1 shall 
not be less the object of wonder, 
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perhaps of veneration, in all future 
time. My name, new as itis, will 
live from age to age, whilst the 
names of all these kings, and their 
royal progeny, will be forgotten be- 
fore the worms will have had time 
to consume their carcases.” The 
Emperor stopped, and then continu- 
ed: ‘i forget that time is precious ; 
1 will not detain you any longer. 
Adieu, Monsieur ; embrace me, and 
depart ; my thoughts and good wish- 
es follow you.” Two hours after- 
wards | was at sea. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 
THE INQUIRER. 


What has been the progress and success 
of American literature and poetry ? 


Ir has been well observed, that 
poetry; like man, has its various 
stages of existence, and that we can 
trace its progress from youth to ma- 


|turity—from maturity to old age, 


Unlike man in one respect, however, 
we cannot fix the date of its birth; 
we know of no people amongst whom 
it has not-existed, and of no age when 
it ceased to exist; it is the child of 
the affections and passions of man; 
and, wherever he has trod, poetry 
has sprung up, the native interprc- 
ter of his feelings. Unlike the arts 
of civilized dife, unlike the lights of 
science, which only shed their re- 
flection from the polished surface of 
the cultivated mind, poetry does not 
disdain to be found in the cottage of 
the shepherd, or in the hut of the 
wild Indian; or, indeed, rather de- 
lights to dwell where the heart is 
youngest, and where the unsophisti- 
cated feelings of the soul are most 
alive to her impressions. It is most 
curious to trace the history of poe- 
try, to mark the variations of its 
tones and sentiments, so completely 
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ter of the people. We find it first 
rude, but strong and energetic, pour 
ing forth deep thought and powerful 
feeling, in a verse ‘of coarse struc 
ture, and in careless and ill-chosen 
expressions. Then, as civilization 
gradually advances, we find it as- 
suming a more polished and careful 
form; and, as refinement becomes 
still more necessary, we perceive it 
exchanging its strength and its origi- 
nality for the graces of composition, 
and hiding the native symmetry and 
beauty of its figure with the vanity 
of false jewels and glittering orna- 
ments ; till, at last, in the total de- 
cline of true taste and simplicity, we 
cannot recognize one emotion of the 
heart, or one throb of natural feel- 
ing, in volumes of smvoth-sounding 
and brilliant verse. Perhaps the 
manhood of poetry should be placed 
equally distant from these two ex 
tremes of uncultivated strength and 
polished ‘weakness ; but, for our 
parts, we confess, we rather prefer 
the spring-tide of poetry, when the 
heart is gratified, though somewhat 
at the expense of the ear; and we 
would rather drink of the sacred 
fount near the purity of iis first gush- 
ing, than partake of it, where it as 
sumes a broader and smoother, but 
less pure, course. 

We think an examination of histo- 
ry would prove the correctness of 
the slight sketch which we have at- 
tempted to give. Let us first look 
at Rome, in whose history the pro- 


gress of poetry may be traced with | 


great accuracy. In the remains of 
Ennius, Paeuvius, Nevius, and a few 
more of the ancient authors, and in 
the completer works of Plautus, we 
have excellent specimens of the 
youth of poetry ; in Terence, of its 


approach to manhood ; in Virgil, Ho- 
race, and Ovid, of its full maturity ; 
in Statius and Lucan, of its decline ; 
_and, in Ausonius, and the many wri- 
iers of the later age, of its old age 
In England, _ 


and final decay. 
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the same progress may be traced, 
fhough we may experience more. 
difficulty in determining to what sea- 
son of life the poetry of our own day 
should be referred. We are cer- 
tainly past our youth, and even past 
our maturity—the age of Milton ; for 
the efforts of Pope, and the other 
versifiers of the French school, may 
be fairly said te have portended old 
age. And yet, within the last twen- 
ty years, a fresher, more original, 
and more heart-speaking, style of 
poetry, has arisen amongst us, than 
we have been able to boast of since 
the days of Elizabeth ; and the true 
principle of poetical excellenc 
seems now to be acted upon, tie 
there can be no good poetry which 
does not proceed from the heart. 

To inquire into the rise and pro- 
gress of poetry in America, is only 
to examine the poetical history of 
our own country. America never 
had an infancy; from the low and 
degraded condition of a shackled 
and oppressed colony, she rose upa 
nation, powerful in arms and intelli- 
gence, with an immense continent 
for her seat, and for her subjects a 
race of men, who had tasted the bit- 
terness of servitude, and who had 
fought and triumphed for freedom. 
But her language and her litera- 
ture. still remained English; the 
standard of litegary excellence was 
still estimated by the judzments 
of Englishmen, and the intellectual 
market of America still continued to 
be supplied by the stores of the men- 
tal riches of England. This still 
continues to be the case, and must 
continue, as long as the language of 
an Englishman is intelligible to an 
American. To such a degree, in- 
deed, is this deference to transatlan- 
tic judgment carried, that the works 
of Americans have been overlooked 
and neglected by their countrymen, 
until noticed with applause on this 
side of the Atlantic. We are fairly 
warranted in this assertion, by the 
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following extract from the works of 
one of their own. poets : 


«Why yes, they read—but foreign bards 
alone, 

And have no sort of patience with our 
own ; 

Thinking that poems, like Madeira wine, 

Must cross the sea to mellow and refine ; 

And sure a fellow must be worse than 
frantic, 

To write a song this side of the Atlantic ; 

In this vile clime, ‘beneath our shifting 
skies, 

Where Fancy sickens, and where Genius 
dies.’ ” 

Maxwell’s Bards of Columbia. 


We do not mean to contend, that 
all the benefit of this intellectual 
commerce is entirely on the side of 
the Americans, and that we receive 
nothing in return for our exporta- 
tions ; on the contrary, we confess 
we have been much.gratified by many 
specimens of American genius which 
have fallen into our hands ; and, in 
the poetical department of literature, 
the Americans seem to have -been 
tolerably successful. 

The Americans, however, are not 
of a poetical character ; there seems 
something wanting in their composi- 
tion to make them so. Perhaps the 
very close attention to business, or 
rather the exclusion of all other 
pursuits than their daily avocations, 
has the greatest tendency to give 
them this unpoetical character. The 
Americans are a mercantile people, 
and merchandize and poetry are ir- 
reconcilable enemies ; the Muse is 
terrified at the sight of a ledger: 
and the man whose delight lies in 
turning over the ponderous leaves of 
that volume, will not regret her flight. 
There is something so real, so sub- 
stantial, so earthy, in the pursuits of 
trade, that the bright shades of ima- 
ginative thought, and the delicate 
blending of feelings, make not the 
slightest impression on the mind of 
these votaries of gold. ‘They ask, 
will poetry provide a man bread ? 
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enced the contrary. Will it clothe 
a man. No. These answers are 
pertectly satisfactory to the man of 
the world; and he would not ex- 
change his Cocker for Shakspeare. 
This, we think, is the chief reason 
that the Americans have not made 
the same progress in the cultivation © 
of a poetical taste, as they have done 
in many important departments of 
science. We have heard other 
causes assigned, that the face of the 
country is not favourable to poetical 
inspiration, and that they want the 
legends of other times, and the as- 
sociations of antiquity, to raise and 
expand the imagination. Now, we 
can by no means agree, that the 
landscape of America is not well 
adapted to inspire the mind of the 
poet ; indeed, there is, perhaps, no 
place so well fitted for the indulgence 
of poetical fancies as the awful soli- 
tude of those ancient and immense 
forests with which America abounds. 
The other reason given, is very 
light and unsubstantial. 

But let the Americans plead their 
own cause. ‘The first poet from 
whose works we shall make some 
extracts, is Mr. Dabney, who pub- 
lished a small volume of poems, 
which, we believe, is very little 
known on this side of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Dabney is a man of informa- 
tion and reading, and a poet much 
above mediocrity ; there is a consi- 
derable depth of thought in his wri- 
tings, and a freedom and ease of ex- 
pression highly creditable to him; 
while the sentiments which pervade 
his poems are Just, moral, and pure. 
The first part of the volume is occu- 
pied with a series of small poems, 
illustrative of the various passions 
of the mind, and which are rather 
of too metaphysical a turn for our 
taste. 

The following lines, the sentiment 
of which is excellent, are the most 
favourable specimen of this part of 
the work ; 
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‘And dark will be each future year, 
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*t ’Tis not enough that virtue sways 
Our present hours and passing deys 
"Tis not enough our purpose 

From every base intention free ; 

All that polluted life’s first source 
Will float along its downward course, 





Unless the spring of life is clear. 

* * ” * * * 
Oh, then, upon those future years 
Bestow not agony and tears ; 
Tho’ all thy sins shall be forgiven, 
And blotted from the book of Heaven, 
Their shades shall flit around, and fling 
Dark horror from their raven wing, 
And bitter be each future year, 
Unless the spring of life is clear! 

* * * * * * 
In early life, when trusting youth 
Thinks all is goodness, worth, and truth, 
A holy inmate charms man’s breast, 
And lulls its many cares to rest ; 
It watches o’er bis pillow’d head, 
And lures sweet slumber to his bed ; 
It adds fresh charms to Nature’s ray, 
And guards him through th’ eventful day. 
No might but his can bid depart 
The holy inmate from his heart, 
*Tis stainless conscience, boon of Heaven, 








To man for heavenly purpose given. 


———__—__—_— 


But when amidst the world he roves, 

Aud that he ought to hate, he loves; 

Unheeded past its frequent cries, 

The holy immate quickly flies. 

But oft, within the varying scene, 

When thought his follies wakes between ; 

But oft, within the gloom of _ 

its shade avenging meets his sight, 

Comes deck’d with all the warmth of youth, 

When life was love, and peace, and truth ; 

Comes deck’d with all the charms that 
blest, 

In early life, his guiltless breast ; 

it smiles—in fancied view ap ars 

The virtuous bliss of youthful years ; 

it frowns—before his blasted eyes 


fis present vices hideous rise. 
* * * * a « 


ain ee 


We are sure the reader will be 
pleased with this specimen of trans- 
atlantic thought and feeling, so ho- 
nourable to the heart of the author. 
When poetry inculcates doctrines 
like these, she is performing her 
true office—improving the heart, 
while she delights the imagination. 

Our next extract is a sonnet, trans- 
lated from that fine one of Carlo 
Frugani, beginning 


* Quando il gran Scipio, dall’ ingrata 


{von. m. 


We are sorry that our limits will not 
allow us to give the Italian, that the 
reader might form a readier judg- 
ment of the fidelity and strength of 
the translation. 


The Banishment of Scipio. 


When to his native, but ungrateful earth, 

Great Scipio bade adieu, as one whose 
heart, 

Dauntless, in exile proudly could depart, 

Denied a grave where he received his 


birth— 
Burst the stern cry of shame indignant 
forth 
From shades who fell Rome’s glory to 
increase , 
And to the indignant powers of War and 
Peace, 
Sad mourn’d the example of departed 
worth, 
Rome’s ancient Virtues urg’d their haughty 
flight, 


And follow’d him, indignant as they fled, 

Disdainful smiles the proud reproach con- 
vey’d; 

Then from the Stygian seats of gloom 
and dread, 

Of him who first subdued the Alpine height, 

Laugh’d — fierce scorn the unavenged 

shade. 


This transition is faithful and spirit- 
ed; and, although Mr. Dabney says 
he despaired of imitating the sublime 
and sounding energy of the last line, 


“ Rise l’envendicata ombre feroce,” . 


we think he has succeeded much bet- 
ter than he anticipated. His great- 
est fault, in this’sonnet, is the inver- 
sion of the words, which he has been 
led into by copying the Italian We 
see no reason why he should have 
rejected the regular alternation of 
rhyme, in the observance of which 
the Italians were so severe. 

The concluding part of the volume 
contains aselection of translation from 
the Greek, Latin, and Italian ; al- 
i we must confess, that Mr. 

Dabney does not seem to have tra- 
velled out of Dalzell’s Greca Majo- 
ra for his anthology of Greek poe- 
try. He is most successful in his 
translations from the Italian; and 
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aja, ‘Qual madre,” and of which 
we already have so many versions, 
will bear a comparison with any of 
its English compeers. There are 
two or three war songs, very spirit- 
ed, although a little too much em. 
bued with American ostentation and 
bravado. 

Mr. Dabney does not seem to have 
taken any of our living poets as his 
model, and we hardly know with 
whom we should compare him , mak- 
ing all due allowances for his inferi- 
ority, we think he approaches near- 
est in style and manner to Campbell. 
On the whole, Mr. D. certainly me- 
rits protection and encouragement 
from his countrymen. 

We shall now proceed to give 
some extracts from the works of an 
author whom we do not think quite 
equal to Mr. Dabney. This small 
collection ot poems is entitled ** Po- 
ems by William Maxwell, esq.’ and 
was published at Philadelphia in 
181b. 

Mr. Maxwell is a poet of the 
French school, and his style of verse 
is formed on the model of Pope, 
though it not unfrequently resem- 
bles that of Goldsmith in his lighter 
pieces; for Mr. M. seems to bea 
poet of an aliegro disposition ; he 
has imitated the versification of Prior, 
and certainly with considerable suc- 
cess. He aims at no high flights 
either of mmagination or feeling ; yet 
there is sufficient energy in his po- 
ems to excite the reader's interest 
If we may judge from some hints 
which he gives us, he is a man of in- 
dependent fortuiie, whom a taste for 
literary pursuits has led to the culti- 
‘vation of the lyre. The first poem 
in the volume is the longest and the 
best ; it is a translation of one of 
Ovid’s Epistles from Ariadne to The- 
seus, and exhibits much tenderness 
of feeling and elegance of expres- 
sion, although it should more pro- 
perly be called an imitation than a 


translation, as Mr. Maxwell has only { 


adhered to the outline of the poem, 
Vou. JI. 56 
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and, in some instances, scarcely to 
that. We know not whether he in- 
tended to deceive his less learned 
countrymen ; but he certainly does 
not call this letter either a transla- 
tion or an imitation. 

We can only afford to give the 
latter part of the epistle : 


« Ah, whither next shall Ariadne fly ? 

Who now will listen to my parting sigh ? 

Seek my proud father? Why these cruel 
fears? 

He is no Theseus to resist my tears. 

My mother too—would she cast off her 
child, 

That once so sweetly at her bosom smil’d ? 

But ah! the sea! my hope lies buried there, 

And I am left to wither in despair. 


Yet, could you see me in this wretched 
state, 

And feel yourself the author of my fate ; 

See on my cheek the fading roses die, 

And the dim lustre languish in my eye ; 

For ever gazing on the desert sea, 

While your heart whisper’d, ‘ How she looks 
for me!’ 

Ah, yes! with transport you would fly to 
save, 

And snatch the victim from her yawning 
grave. 


But ah, too late! my life draws near its 
close ; 

I feel a longing for my last repose. 

O welcome death, that sets the prisoner 
free ! 

O welcome death, to those who weep like 
me! 

Soon shall the calm of thy forgetful rest, 

Give peace and ease to this tormented 
breast: 

Blot out at once my sorrow and my shame, 

And only leave my too unhappy name ; 

While my freed spirits in the realms above, 

Shall cease to grieve, but never cease to 
love. 


Farewell! the shadows gather o’er the sea: 

Night comes again, but brings no sleep to 
me. 

The sea-fowl passes screaming to her nest; 

But where shall Ariadne look for rest ? 

The sun may rise upon this lonely shore: 

But not tome. Adieu for evermore.” 


This conclusion almost equals some 
passages of Lord Byron in pathos, 
and it is more creditable to Mr. Max- 
well, as it is entirely his own. 


‘“ The Bards of Columbia,” 2 
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light sprightly poem, addressed to 
the Rev. Timothy Dwight, D.D. 

LL.D. gives us a good deal of infor- 
mation on the subject of the Ameri- 
can bards. Dr Dwight was the au- 
thor of two poems, called ‘‘ The 
Conquest of Canaan,” and ‘‘ Green- 
field-hill,”’ and has experienced some 
rough usage at the hands of the Ed- 
inburgh reviewers. In this epistle, 
Mr. Maxwell endeavours to inspire 
his countrymen with a patriotic am 

bition to celebrate the charms of 
their native land : 


« And certainly, if I may.trust my heart, 

We've all the raw materials of the art. 

Just look around with that poetic eye, 

What charming scenes are spread beneath 
the sky! 

Rivers that murmur as they glide along, 

To flow unhallow’d with a votive song; 

Hills, fields, and lakes, all beautiful in vain, 

In pensive silence list’ning for a strain.” 


The following lines remind us al- 
most of Sir John Suckling or Waller. 


Pleasure and Love. 


Pleasure play’d with Love one day ; 
She had stol'n his arms away ; 
Tickling him about the heart 

Wit ‘he feather of his dart, 

And her rosy breast left bare, 

*Twas a child, why need she care ? 
Love soon saw his mark, and laugh’d, 
Then adroitly touch’d the shatt: 

« Oh, i die! I die! my heart! 
Take, take out this tingling dart!” 
« No—good for you; now you see 
What you get by playing with me.” 


The following four lines have much 
beauty and simplicity in them : 


« Hope took me, a gay little child, 
And sooth’d me to sleep on her breast ; 
And, léke my own mother, she smil’d 
O’er the dreams of my innocent rest.” 


Like al! other American poets, ii .r. 
Maxwell has been very diligent in 
celebrating the praises and triumphs 
of bis countrymen ; but we must say, 
without any patriotic prejudices, that 
this purt of his volume is far from 
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of the bully in these sallies of trans- 
atlantic enthusiasm, and the tone of 
their triumph is any thing but dignifi- 
ed. The following verse may serve 
to show what strains they fling from 
their naval. lyre; but we shall, ina 
future number, give a more genuine 
specimen of the delights of the Ame- 
rican tars : 


“ Yet on she comes, the proud Guerriere! 
I feel her warm sulphureous breath ; 
And Hull, ‘ Not yet, but lay me near,’ 
Now smiles, and gives the sign to death. 
Like two dread clouds of awful form, 
With horror dark, with ruin warm, 
Tuey meet, they mingle in the storm: 
Old Ocean shrinks, and groans thro’ all 
his caves beneath.” 


This is, altogether, no bad specimen 
of the art of sinking. Mr. Maxwell 
has also had the audacity to write a 
naval.song, in the measure of that 
splendid ode of Campbell’s, ‘* Ye 
mariners of England ;’’ but we need 
not institute a comparison. 

No one could have much difficulty 
in discovering this volume to be an 
American production; their rivers 
and lakes, which have been named 
in such a Christian-like manner, 
sound very oddly to English ears. 


Witness these lines from the present 
volume : 


“ By fair Elizabeth, my native stream.” 


We are at first in doubt whether he 
is not speaking of his mistress : 


“ Here lovely George, when evening breezes 
sigh, 
Reflects her rosy blushes to the sky.” 


“In those green shades where soft Eliza 
flows.” 


““¥ itsome spirit from Fort Henry's mound.” 


“ve also remark an Americanism or 
two; for instance. 


‘¢ Now I chace the butterfly, 
Tho’ he thinks himself so sprigh.” 





being the best. ‘There is too much } 


Now, as we have not, unfortunately, 
got Pickering’s Vocabulary at hand; 
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we can only conjecture that, by | 
sprigh, Mr. Maxwell must mean 
sprightly. The Americans, if they 
cannot keep their conversation free 
from such corruptions, should at 
least banish them from the produc- 
tions of their press. D. D. 


[= 
From the Literary Gazette. 


BURNEY’S TALES OF FANCY. 


Country Neighbours, or The Secret: 
Tales of Fancy. By S. H. Burney. | 
Author of Clarentine, Traits of Na- 
ture, Sc» Vols. Il. and Il, 12mo. 
London, 1820. | 


We have been disappointed by no- 
thing in this novel, but the name, 
which led us to anticipate a produc- 
tion of a different kind from that be- 
fore us. Country Neighbours, we 
thought, would have been country 
folks , but they are rather fashiona- 
bles, living near each other in the 
country. Notto speak of preceding 
publications from the same hand, the 
popularity of the first volume of 
these tales, entitled ‘‘ The Ship- 
wreck,” at a period when the ex- 
cellence of works of this class dooms 
all, mediocrity to oblivion, was a 
pledge of merit in the author, and 
led us to expect, what we have re 
ceived, very considerable delight 
from her renewed labours. Her 
forte in this instance appears to be 





accurate observation on life and 
manners, and lively delineation of 
character. There is also much spi_ | 
rit in the dialogues ; and nothing can | 
be more strictly moral and instruc- 
tive to youth than the incidents, con- 
duct, and denouement of the story 
The style, we would say. was gene- 
rally good; but we have an utter 
dislike to scraps of French and Ita 
lian, and still more to italics, in or- 
der to procure emphasis on words: 
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necessary adjunct, a writer has bat 

little to hope for, from the aid of the 

type-founder. 

It is not our intention to let out 

‘‘the Secret,’ and we shall not 

therefore go into Miss Burney’s de- 

tails. T'wo families, the Stavordales, 

and the Tourbervilles, both headed 

by ancient baronets, are the princi- 

pal country neighbours ; and among 

the surrounding satellites, a country 

surgeon and his wife, a village cu- 

rate, a sort of Will Wimble, besides 

trusty servants, &c. &c. figure on 

the canvass. Blanch. the heroine, is 
rather an original portrait, and all 
prudence and perfection atsixteen— 
a license allowable rather to a novel- 
ist, than to a student of nature: Sir 
Reginald Tourberville is a proud, 
unrelenting, but worthy man, un- 
happy in his offspring, but blest with 
a paragon of a nephew. Mr. Tre- 
mayne, the hero. But the chief 
strength of drawing ts in the Stavor- 
dales. Sir Geoffry is sketchy, but 
very natural His lady is a more 
elaborate, and perfect picture, ex- 
ceedingly shrewd, clever, and ob- 
servant. The elder daughter, Anne, 
the relator of the story, of a certain 
age, amiable and kind hearted—one 
might suppose drawn from that inti- 
macy of knowledge which is called 
self. Isabella, the next sister, verg- 
ing towards the days of increased 
hopelessness, but a fine woman, and 
an inveterate coquette of the Trap- 
pist order. She lays herself out for 
all comers, is a litthe envious of 
younger attractions, and afier high 
aims is in the end gratified with the 
Will Wimble to whom we have allu- 
ded. Martha, the youngest daughter, 
is a disagreeable animal, but a tho- 
rough likeness from the life, we will 
be bound for it. 

As we have denied ourselves the 
privilege of going into the fable, in 
order that our curious readers might 
not justly accuse us of being always 
Marplots, our grounds for amplitica- 





—if the sense does not point out this 





tion are much narrowed ; and, pro- 


te Vg 
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bably, with the honest eulogy which 
we feel entitled to prouvounce on 
Country Neighbours—that of being 
seldom dull, and always to the pur- 
pose, with a vast balance of clever 
and entertaining matter—we may be 
excused further illustration beyond 
an example or two. 

Mr. Tremayne has been severely 
hurt, and his mother, a sentimental 
lady of quality, comes to see him at 
Sir G. Stavordale’s. 

“With something like returning 
composure, after the alarming inci- 
dents of the day, we were all assem- 
bled in the evening at tea, when the 
trample of, horses, and the sound of 
wheels, caught our attention; and 
the next moment a ring (which would 
have been as loud as it was impatient, 
but for the precaution which_ had 
been taken of muffling the bell) was 





heard at the gate; and even before 
the summons could be answered, the 
steps of a carriage were let down, 
the hasty advance of some person up 
the gravel-walk could be distin- 
guished—and, the instant the house- 
door was opened, Lady Earlsford 
rushed into the hall, and thence, with 
looks of wild perturbation, into the 
room where we were sitting !— 

**¢My son, my son!’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘ guide me to him! Show me 
where lies my mangled, agonizing 
son !’ 

*« *« My dear Lady Earlsford,’ began 
my mother, in a gentle, but expostu- 
lating tone. 

‘** Attempt not to oppose me!’ 
interrupted our strange visiter, with 
yet increasing vehemence, ‘ drive 
me not mad by further resistance ! 
Oh, I have waited for this moment 
of freedom with an intenseness of 
solicitude which no language can de- 
scribe! My brother—my. cruel, in- 
flexible brother, has watched all my 
movements—kept guard over me 
throughout the day—condemned me 
to endure, hour after hour, the hor- 
‘ gors of suspense without the slight- 
est touch of pity !—and now, when 
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at length the blessed period of de- 
liverance from restraint so inhuman 
is arrived, when at last, even his 
vigilant tyranny is eluded. think you, 
Lady Stavordale, I will be withheld 
by your usurped authority ? No, no! 
—Show me to my poor Horace’s 
room, or be assured, that I will ex- 
plore. every corner of your house, 
till 1 find him.’ 

‘* We all stared at her with amaze- 
ment. Her looks were as unsettled 
as her language was extravagant ; 
and my dear father, mistaking what 
he heard, either for temporary de- 
rangement, or authoritative inso- 
lence, marched up to her, and, as is 
generally the case with a placid man, 
when provoked, giving way to more 
anger than was needful, he cried :— 

‘**¢ Are you in your right senses, 
Madam ? Do you know what you are 
saying ? Where you are? and to 
whom you are speaking ?—1 beg we 
may have no more of these tragedy 
rants !—-Your son, whilst he is under 
my roof, shall not be disturbed with- 
out the permission of his medical ad- 
viser. You are in no state of mind, 
heaven knows, to see him with im- 
punity to himself! He has taken a 
composing medicine ; and | tell you 
again, Lady Earlsford, positively and 
absolutely, you shall not break in 
upon him!’ @ 

‘*« There—there’s your placid 
man for you!’ whispered my mo- 
ther-—‘ stop him who can, whea 
once set off!’ 

‘* Whilst my father had been 
speaking, the features of Lady Earls- 
ford assumed successively an expres- 
sion of boundless surprise—of indig- 
nant haughtiness—and finally of hys- 
terical agitation. She sunk upon a 
seat, her chest heaving, her hands 
clenched together, her eyes rolling 
in vacancy, and every vein in her 
throat swelled almost to bursting! I 
was extremely terrified ; and flew to 
her, to loosen the collar of her dréss, 
and to open the window near which 
she was seated ; whilst my mother 
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tried to make her swallow some 
hartshorn and water; and Philippa 
came forward with a smelling-bottle. 
But all these attempts to assist her 
were without avail. A_ fit, the 
strongest with which I ever saw 
any one assailed, came on, and whilst 
it lasted, her struggles, her cries, 
her convulsive distortions, were 
dreadful We were forced to call 
in the assistance of two of the maids 
to hold her; for my father’s heart, 
compassionate as it usually is, seem- 
ed just then quite hardened ; and, 
as he walked up and down the room, 
shaking his head, and muttering to 
himself :—‘ Crack-brained sentimen- 
talist!—Passionate fool !—Disgust- 
ing highflyer!"—he now and then 
stopped a moment, and regarded het 
with such looks of dislike and impa- 
tience, that, had she come to herself 
whilst undergoing so ungallant an 
inspection, | verily believe she would 
have started up to load him with re- 
proaches. 
before she entirely recovered her 
consciousness, Mr. Crosby, dear, use- 
ful Mr. Crosby, came in. The fit 
told its own nature, though not its 
origin ; and he, of course, ascribed 
it to maternal sensibility, delicate 
nerves, and all the refined and amia- 
ble feelings for which Lady Earls- 
ford is so celebrated. My father! 
smiled disdainfully, and left the’! 
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had occasioned ; and once again to 
renew her importunity for leave to 
see her son. 

‘Mr. Crosby being present, we 
gladly left to him the task of refu- 
sing, or the responsibility of com- 
plying, with a requesi, which we had 
hoped would not have been re-urged. 
He negatived the application with a 
firmness which we had scarcely ven- 
tured to expect; but managed the 
matter so skilfully, that, far from in- 


}curring her displeasure, he rather 


soothed her wounded feelings with 
the arguments to which he had re- 
cours. -*- * 

‘*When they were gone, my mo- 
ther sat down, and laughed so im- 
moderately at the recollection of the 
whole scene, that I could not entire- 
ly forbear participating in ber un- 
expected risibility. Yet, I anticipa- 
ted consequences from what had 
passed, which she either did not, or 
would not, foresee. 

‘¢ | hinted at these apprehensions, 
expecting that their justice would, 
in some degree, be allowed ; but the 
only effect which they produced 
upon my mother,.was that of redoub- 
ling her mirth: 

‘*« That a quarrel,’ she cried ‘a 
toute outrance, such as you prognosti- 


| cate, should arise between my. dear, 


peaceable Sir Geofiry, and the only 
decidedly romantic, soft, heroine-like . 





room: my two sisters and Blanch | fine lady within fifty miles’ circumfe- 


followed him; and our new patient, | 


‘rence, is so comical a violation of 


when sufficiently restored to observe | all probability, that | shall never be 
who remained, felt rejoiced, no doubt, || } able to compose my countenance 


at the absence of her barbarous host. 
The tremor and debility caused by 
the violence of so recent an attack, 
deprived her, for above an hour, of!) 
all power to stir from the sofa on 
which she had been extended. Mr. 
Crosby, during this time, remained 
in patient attendance upon her, ad- 
ministering alternate doses of sympa- 
thy and camphor-julep, which, by 
degrees, so effectually revived her, 
that she was able to apologize to my 
mother fer the trouble which she 





1 when [ think of it! W hy, it will be 


something akin to there being an in- 


,|| veterate feud between the lamb and 


the dove! I have not the least idea 
| bow your father will accommodate 
‘himself to the novel dignity of hay- 
ing an irascible character to support, 

The danger is, that he will forget his 
cue in three days’ time, and should 
they chance to meet, will amble up 
to the lady, with an offer of his arm 
to lead her down to dinner, as if 
they were the best friends in the 








“the low ; elbowed by the upstart ; 
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world! He may puff and strut to 
night; and cry pooh! and pshaw! 
as much as he pleases ; but I defy 
him to bear malice for eight and 
forty hours together, against any 
human being !’ 

*« * But can we, my dear madam, 
rely with equal confidence upon the 
speedy placability of Lady Earls- 
ford ? , 

‘¢ « Except to herself, this is a mat- 
ter of no moment,’ replied my mo- 
ther. ‘ Her rancour, if she chooses 
to harbour any, cannot possibly do 
Sir Geoffry the smallest injury. So 
much of ‘the milk of human kind- 
ness’ is known to abound in his com- 
position, that if she venture to speak 
harshly of him, she will be univer- 
Sally scouted. He has now lived 
several years upon this estate ; he 
has rendered himself accessible to 
every description of persons; he 
has allowed himself to be cheated by 





and teased by the litigious ; yet has) 
never been seen with a frown upon 
his brow, nor ever been heard to ad- 
dress a petulant sentence to either 
boor, squire, man‘or woman. The 
deuce is in it, my dear Anne, if, after 
serving so long an apprenticeship to 
the art of governing his temper, he 
may not permit himself, for once, the 
indulgence of bouncing a little at a 
half-crazy Viscountess, without dan- 
ger of incurring universal odium !’ 

*¢ | saw no use In pursuing the 
subject further, and readily assented 
to my mother’s proposal of joining 
the rest of the family in the library. 

** My father, when we entered the 
room, either was, or affected to be, 
exceedingly busy, looking over and 
arranging a number of papers, which 
lay upon the table before him. 
Blanch was quietly reading; Phi- 
lippa copying some music, and Mar- 
tha—for want of better amusement, 
was gone to bed. ‘The supper-tray 
stood ata little distance ; and my mo- 
ther, going up to it, and helping her- 
self to a biscuit and a glass of wine, 
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asked my father whether she might 
have the pleasure of pouring out one 
for him. 

‘**¢ It will cheer your spirits, my 
dear,’ added she, ‘which have 
seemed unusually depressed to night.’ 

‘* My father took off his specta- 
cles ; and looking up with the most 
perfect good humour: ‘my dear,’ 
said he, ‘ pray use no ceremony. I 
fully expect a little castigation for 
my recent misdemeanor, and as I 
cannot but allow, that I sufficiently 
deserve it, | am entirely resigned to 
the necessity of listening to the lec- 
ture which you, no doubt, are pre- 
pared to give me.’ 

** * Not I, in good truth, Sir Geof- 
fry ;—1 have, on the contrary, been 
parrying most ably the dismal fore- 
bodings of your daughter Anne, who, 
from the wholesome little breeze of 
this evening, anticipates the total 
blight and destruction of all the pret- 
ty little promising blossoms of friend- 
ship just beginning to expand be- 
tween the three houses of Earlsford, 
Touberville, and Stavordale : Now 
1 have far different expectations ; 
and flatter myself that, on hearing 
you have exerted sufficient spirit to 
reduce a fine lady--determined to 
have her will or have her fits—to the 
latter alternative, the farmers, and 
cottagers, and’ sportsmen, and other 
impertinents in this neighbourhood, 
who have so long taken advantage of 
the easiness of your temper, will 
learn to perceive that you are not so 
wholly devested of gall as they had 
imagined; and will begin—dating 
from this memorable evening—to 
hold you in higher respect than they 
ever have done before.” 

In a few days the Lady is permit- 
ted to satisfy ‘the sentiment,’ and 
the relation concludes :— 

‘* She now sees him daily ; and, | 
am told, behaves with tolerable com- 
posure. Clavering, however, says, 
that she still would be better any 
any where else ; for that nothing can 











be more awkward than her ecca- 
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sional attempts to play the part of 
nurse. She mistakes one medicine 
for another, bringing him drops when 
he ought to take powders: if he 
asks for drink she gives it to him 
scalding hot: always forgets which 
arm was injured ; takes every thing 
to the wrong side of the bed ; hurts 
him, when she means to assist ‘him in 
sitting up; and, as Clavering ex- 
presses it, fidgets about him so much 
more than is necessary, that ‘ were 
she any body but his mother, ma’am, 
I do think, I should be apt to turn 
her ‘out of the room and lock the 
door.’ ”’ 

This is as perfect an example as 
we could offer of the author’s skill 
and talent for judicious observation. 


It belongs to the highest order of. 


novel writing ; and we are sorry to 
mention immediately after it, one of 
her grossest oversights. Blanch is 
painted as a beautiful character ; the 
daughter of an Italian mother, and 
the ideal belle of feminine loveliness 
in face and person, but by nothing so 
distinguished as by her firm integ- 
rity and adoration of simple truth. 
Anne Stavordale partakes of these 
qualities; and Miss Burney is anxi- 
ous to exemplify the measureless 
value of perfect sincerity. Yet in 
the very page where this good lesson 
is taught, she is guilty of the sin she 
is endeavouring to shame. ‘Tre- 
mayne wants to seem worse to his 
mother than he really is, in order to 
remain longer near Blanch, and he 
asks Lady Stavordale, Anne, and 
Blanch, to countenance his decep- 
tion. Against this (when he has left 
them) the young lady resolutely, vir- 
tuously, and uprightly protests, and 
both the elder ladies become con- 
verts to the principle, which they 
had not so strictly maintained before, 

that candour and truth, instead of 
equivocation and duplicity, should be 
observed toward Lady Earlsford. 
Anne especially holds out for the 
open course, and yet in pursuing it, 
she is guilty ‘of a mean subterfuge ; 
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for when Lady Earlsford expresses 
her surprise that ‘l'remayne should 
have walked out while pretending to 
be so very ill, and knowing that he 
did this and had prevailed on her 
(Anne) tacitly, to do it, to blind his 
mother, she answers the following 
question in the following manner. 

«But how odd,’ i Raton the 
viscountess, ‘that he should never 
have mentioned this walk tome!’ 

“*He thought, probably, that we 
had informed you of it; and we left 
to him the pleasure of surprising your 
ladyship with the news.’ 

We are aware that this may be 
called a slight perversion; but in 
matters of vital principle, no de- 
parture from the strictest rule is 
slight, and Miss Burney committed a 
great mistake in allowing thegmost 
trifling example of the worst,,to 
creep into an otherwise ndmirtile 
enforcement of the best, of doctrines. 
Lest, however, we should be thought 
to be more severe than is requisite: 
on a writer whose moral feelings we 
greatly admire (if we did not, we 
should not have touched on this pas- 
sage,) we shall offer another short 
extract from her Country Neigh- 
bours, which should reconcile the 
most fastidious to its inculcations. 

Blanch has left the Stavordales on 
a visit. 

‘Yet, (says Anne,) my mother 
and [, in the course of the day, often’ 
looked round with feelings af regret 
amounting almost to dejection, and 
missed our bright-eyed, heart-cheer- 
ing young inmate even more than we 
had ourselves anticipated. ‘Though 
she is not prone to utter fond profes- 
sions, still, those whom she really 
loves, see it in her looks—know it 
by her. alacrity to oblige—feel it 
in her sympathy with their pains or 
pleasures. Her laugh exhilarates— 
her seriousness soothes—her con- 
versation interests all who approach 
her. She is, as my mother expres- 
ses it, ‘ original without being queer ;’ 
—independent without being self- 
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sufficient ;—and her sacred love of 
truth is so inseparably blended with 
every other quality of her nature, 
that it at once inspires confidence, 
animates attention, and secures at- 
tachment. Ah, well may she so en- 
thusiastically reverence the tncom- 
parable mother to whom she owes 
the early development of such inva- 
juable rectitude! I have heard her 
_ say, that in her childhood she had, 
from possessing high spirits, and an 
active imagination, a strong propen- 
sity to indulge in romancing, to in- 
vent fantastical dreams, and to em- 
bellish every trivial incident with 
the glaring colours of fiction Her 
mother took alarm at. these infantine 
flights of fancy, and never relaxed in 
r endeavours to root out a habit 
whigh she justly deemed so danger- 
Her labours, accompanied by 
ersonal severity, but unremit- 
ly directed to the great object of 
ening the child to the voice of 
"@onscience, were blessed with such 
. complete success, that Blanch adds : 
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From the Literary Gasette. 
WILLIAMS’ TRAVELS. 


Travels in Italy, Greece, and the Ioni- 
an Islands. Ina series of Letters, 
descriptive of the Manners, Scenery, 
and the Fine Arts. By H. W. Wil- 
hums, Esq. With engravings from 
original drawings. Edinburgh 
and London, 1820. 8vo. 2 vols. 


This work contains more valuable 
information on the subject of the fine 
arts, than any book of the kind which 
we have seen: on other points, we 
have seen tours superior to it, 
though it possesses an agreeable 
character throughout, and may al- 
ways be taken up with pleasure— 
sometimes, we are sorry to say, it 
may be laid down with the same 
feeling. ‘This is owing to several 
Edinburgh peculiarities ; the talent 
of lugging in contemporaries to be- 
praise them, and an occasional pro- 
lixity on matters not so interesting as 





“I have my dear mother’s own au- 





thority for saying, that, since I was 
eight years old, she never knew me 
deviate in a single instance from the 
strictest veracity; and whatever I 
told her, how improbable soever it 
might seem at first, she would, after 
‘looking earnestly in my face a mo- 
ment, smilingly declare that she im- 
plicitly believed, because her little 
Bianca had said it!’ Happy child to 
be in such wisely plastic hands! and 
happy mother, to have so ductile a 
subject to mould !” 
Upon the whole this is a work 
which, whether for amusement or 
a vantage, we can most fearlessly re- 
commend. It is equally honourable || 
to the heart and head of the author, 
and few superior works of the class 
to which it belongs, could be put into 
the hands either of young or old. 
An English Edition of General La- 
croix’ History of the Revolution in 


St. Demingo, with notes and illustra- 
tions, is preparing for the press. . 


| others which are more lightly passed 
| over. Mr. Williams is, neverthe- 
|less, avery observant and a very in- 
telligent traveller. He has trod 
upon beaten ground, and yet con- 
trived to produce an acceptable pub- 
lication, by describing in a novel 
manner what hgs been described be- 
fore; by giving brief but sensible 
critiques on works of art, to which 
his attention seems to have been 
particularly directed ; and by treat- 
\ing whatever objects struck him as 
worthy of remark, generally, in a 
ema and entertaining way. The 
engravings are neat, and their sub- 
jects well chosen: among them are 
the Elbese residence of Buonaparte, 
a fac simile of a sketch (a soldier) by 
ithe ex-emperor, sketch from the 
scull of Raphael, the Castle of Otran- 
te, Greek Melodies, Costumes, &c. 
&e. 

As we have so recently and so mi- 
nutely explored the 











Greece with several able writers, 
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we shall limit our illustrations of the 
present work to its Italian and inci- 
dental relations, although it is only 
the extent into which its remarks on 
painting and sculpture would carry 
us, which prevents our entering, at 
an adequate length, into its disquisi- 
tions on these heads. Still we shall 
begin with an extract connected with 
the fine arts. At Perugia— 

In the Academy Della Bella Arte 
are several of the first attempts in 
painting of Pietro Perugino, and of 
Raphael, his immortal scholar. They 
appear to be but a step beyond the 
works of Giotto or Cimabue ; one of 
Guido’s earliest works, too, of a Boy | 


paring an Apple, is hung’ with) 


them, and certainly does not indicate 
his future excellence ; it is painted 
on a pannel at least three inches 
thick, and primed with stucco. The 
innumerable instances which we 
have of early paintings on stucco 
grounds, on pannels, show, that the 
departure from fresco or absorbent 
grounds was not altogether sudden ; 
and that the final adoption of oil 
grounds was the result of time and 
much experience. 

The first attempts of the great 
masters are certainly encouraging, 





and much information may be deriv- 
ed from them ; but they are surely a 
dangerous collection for young prac- 
titioners to study. It is true, they 
show the first glimpses of genius and 
improvement, but they show no 
more. ‘Taste is ill defined, appa- 
rently accidental, and not sufficrently 
under rule to guide an inexperienced 
mind. Yet the students of this aca- 
demy draw and paint from these ear- 
hy pictures, and from great cartoons, 
after the extraordinary and singular 
figures in the Last Judgment of Mi- 
chael Angelo. The masters of these 
subordinate academies should be 


careful, lest they lead the youthful 


mind astray. I have seen no good 


productions of any of the pupils, 


and I am now convinced, that making 
enormous and elaberate finished 
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drawings in chalk, is little better 
than a waste of time. The Acade 
have few paintings, except by Giott 
Cimabue, Albert Durer, Perugittd, 
and Raphael’s early works; all of 
which seem to be porns by re- 
ceipt. 
Respecting the ndtrily nie spring, 
not far from this city, the author has 
collected a curious detail. 
A learned gentleman who has late- 
ly visited the celebrated baths of San 
Phillippo, about fifty miles from this 
ancient city, has shown us several 
casts, which are remarkable for their 
sharpness and peculiar beauty. 

They are produced from a petri- 
fying spring, which is < applied to the 


{ 
formation of cameos and various or- 


naments. Cur friend, imagining the 
process might be interesting, has 
obligingly favoured us with an ace 
count of it, which is as follows. 

The spring issues from Monte 
Amiato, about four miles from Radi- 
cofani, on the route between that 
town and Sienna, and is situate about 
half a mile from the road side. The 
water is in such quantity as to form 
a large torrent, and so hot that it 
cannot bg borne by the human body 
at its source. Very anciently baths 
were established there, and are stiil 
kept up. They are called Bagni 
de San Filippo. The water is per- 
fectly transparent, but holds in solu- 
tion a considerable quantity of sul- 
phur, and an immense portion of 
carbonate of lime. Soon after the 
escape from the mountain, the sul- 
phur is first deposited, and then the 
earthy matter, in such quantity as to 
have formed itself into a small moun- 
tain some hundred feet high, and 
nearly half a mile inlength. This 
constant deposition of fresh earth is 
continually changing the place of the 
spring, and gradually approaching it 


nearer its source in the mountain. 
Of this petrifying water, advantage 








has been taker to form casts, some- 
what in the following manner: An 
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impression of the medal is first taker 
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in sulphur, or what is still better, on 
glass, and the impressed figure or 
mould is then placed in the course 
of the stream, to receive the depo- 
sited matter. As, however, it is de- 
sirable that the dissolved earth be 
deposited in a certain state and con- 
dition, a series of three or four pits 
are sunk in the earth at a short dis- 
tance from each other, and commu- 
nicating by means of tubes. In these 
pits, deposition to a certain extent is 

' successively made, till the water at 
Jength arrives at the last stage, re- 
fined, as it were, and charged only 
with its desired portion of earth. It 
is then made to fall through a tube 
on two pieces of board, two or three 
inches broad, placed crosswise thus 
+, the effect of which is to break 
the stream, and throw off the water 

-in all directions. Beneath this 
crossed piece is another similar one, 
and a third still lower; but all of 
them crossing in different directions, 
the more completely to break and 
disperse the column of water that 
falls onthem. These crossed pieces 
are then surrounded by frame work 
of wood, of a pyramidal form, within 
which are arranged the igpressed 
sulphurs or glass, previously touch- 
ed with a solution of soap, to smooth 
the surface, and facilitate the subse- 
quent separation of the cast. They 
are disposed all round the pyramidal 
case, and placed somewhat obliquely 
forward, opposite the several series 
of crossed sticks, and at the distance 
of about a foot from their extremi- 
ties. In this position they receive 
a continual and equable dash of the 
water, whieh deposits its earthy 
matter on the impressed surface, 
and which matter takes with the 
greatest fineness and precision the 
figure of the body on which it con. 
solidates. The cast, thus obtained, 
may be made of any thickness, but 

_ im small figures ; it 1s commonly from 

* one eighth to one fourth of an inch. 

* The time employed in its formation, 
is ten or twelve-days. The pyrami- 
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dal frame is of use, not only for dis- 
posing the moulds in the manner de- 
scribed, but also for guarding against 
all currents of air which might dis- 
turb the process of deposition ; it is 
not designed, however, to exclude 
the.entrance of air. 

This manufactory was established 
by the late Peter Leopold, who so 
magnificently patronized all the 
sciences and arts. 
under the direction of Signor Pagli- 
ari, an artist of great ingenuity, who 
readily explains and exhibits all the 
stages of his process. His charges 
are in proportion to the dimensions 
of the cast. : 

For a cast of 1 inch diameter, 1 
Paul, or 5d. English. ©} inches, 1 
Paul and a half; 4 inches, 3 Pauls ; 
5 inches, 6 Pauls ; 6 inches, 9 Pauls; 
7 inches, 10 Pauls; 8 inches, 20 
Pauls ; one foot 6 inches, 30 Pauls. 

By an ingenious variation of the 
process, he is able to form a cast of 
differently coloured marbles so as to 
present.a white figure in relief on a 
blue or yellow ground, and vice 
versa. This is done by first forming 
the cast white as usual, then separat- 
ing from it all the parts not project- 
ing in relief, and exposing it as be- 
fore to a second process of deposi- 
tion, from water-previously coloured. 
The coloured carbonate attaches it- 
self to the white figure, and this 
forms a ground on the stratum of 
coloured matter on which the white 
matter rests; but in a manner so as 
to form one solid and continuous 
substance. 

[ know not whether the petrifying 
springs in Scotland or in Derbyshire, 
are sufficiently strong to produce 
casts in so short a time as ten or 
twelve days, but I should think the 
experiment might be tried with pro- 
bable success, in small and delicate 
cameos, which would not require any 
great degree of thickness. 

At. Rome, Mr. Williams visits the 
Studii of Canova and Thorvaldsen. 
He declares that— 








It is at present 
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For an accurate knowledge of the 
beau ideal, or the perfection of na 
ture, whichever. you please to call 
it, united with a keen discriminating 
eye for the beauties of the antique, 
yet still preserving originality, Thor- 
waldson, especially in his basso-re- 
lievos, is superior to Canova, who 
sometimes appears to copy himself 
In examining the works of the for- 
mer, the mind is led to ancient days 
of greatness, and seems to catch a 
portion of that sacred light, which 
sprung from the genius of Phidias, 
Praxiteles, and Cleomenes ; the lat 
ter, on the other hand, presents to 
you the choicest views of nature, 
with less acquired knowledge from 
ancient sources, and perhaps with 
less refinement of sentiment and de- 
licacy 

Omitting the amusing accounts of 
the Anglo-introductions to the Pope, 
and many other _attractive particu- 
lars, we shall present our readers 
with the view of the Buonaparte re- 
sidents at Rome. 

** The members of the Buonaparte 
family at Rome consist of the Princess 
Pauline,married to Prince Borghese ; 
Louis Buonaparte, the ex-king cf 
Holland ; Lucien, the Prince of 
Canino, and his family ; and lastly, 
the mother of Napoleon Buonaparte. 
The first of these personages. was 
the favourite sister of the ex-empe 
ror, and during his residence in Elba, 
he was in the habit of placing her 
close to him when they were in com- 
pany; he would sometimes turn 
round while at dinner, and desire 
one of his officers to compose some 
quatrain in honour of the ‘princess's 
charms, and to récite it to her at the 
table. One of those officers, wlfo 
accompanied him to Elba, showed a 
friend of mine several verses that 
had been composed by himself in 
obedience to his master’s injunctions. 

The princess lives separate from 
her husband, but she is allowed to 
occupy the splendid building of the 
Borghese palace at Rome. At pre- 
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sent the prince resides at Florence. 
Napoleon, during his supremacy, had 
endeavoured to bring him forward in 
some public capacity, but the attempt 
is said to have failed ; his inattention 
rendering it necessary to withdraw 
him from tbe situations to which he 
was appointed. The Princess Pau- 
line is fond of society; she is, in- 
deed, said to display much of the 
coquetry and vanity of a French 
woman of fashion. Canova has ex- 
ecuted a statue of her, the symmetry 
and luxurious attitude of which is 
much admired. One evening she 
issued invitations for a large rout ; 
the form of the invitation expressed 
her hope, that she should have the 
company of such and such persons, 
“to see the statue by Canova lighted 
u “39 

Maks sufficiently well acquaint- 
‘ed, by the length of their intercourse 
with the Buonaparte family, to de- 
scribe the characters of the different 
members of it, gave the reputation 
of superior amiableness to two other 
sisters of Napoleon, Madame Baioc- 
chi and Madame Murat; the former 
is always’ mentioned with particular 
respect. 

Lucien carefully abstains from 
showing himself in public, though 
he admits such English society as 
fare introduced to him. He never 
touches on political subjects, or can 
be betrayed into conversing upon 
them when introduced by others, 
who are desirous of learning his 
opinion. He. affects an occasional 
air of frivolity in conversation, pro- 
bably as a veil to the serious designs, 
with which he has been said to be 
occupied respecting his brother. 
However that may be, it is said to 
be a difficult matter to draw him out 
into giving his opinions on any sub- 
ject, whether political or not. He 
had commenced farming, partly after 
the English manner, at his country 
villaLa Rufinella, supposed by some 
to stand on the scite of Cicero’s Tus- 
culan villa. His passion for agricul. 
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ture had, however, much cooled, 
and was. succeeded by a passion for 
astronomy. He is in possession of 
a fine telescope, and some other op- 
tical instruments by Dolland, but I 
learned that he was fickle in all these 
different pursuits, and soon abandon- } 
ed them. His dwelling in Rome is 
sufficiently handsome, and he has 
often small parties in the evening for 
music or dancing : two of his daugh- 
ters play and sing prettily, and ex- 
press a partiality for Scotch music, 
especially that published by Mr. 
George Thomson, of Edinburgh : 
one of their favourite airs is, « Scots 
wha ha’e wi’ Wallace bled.”’ His 
eldest daughter (the fruit of. his first 
marriage) was married to a Roman 
nobleman. Her uncle had, at one 
period, designed her to become the 
spouse of Ferdinand, the present 
king of Spain, but afterwards alter- 
ed his plan, thinking that something 
more was necessary to secure the full 
dependence of Spain upon his own 
power. 

The mother of Napoleon, former- 
ly dignified by the title of Madame 
Mere, resides, together with her 
brother, Cardinal Fesch, in the Pa- 
lazzo Falcone. She lived in seclu- 
sion, and was even said to have be 
come a devotee. Only one of her 
former ladies of honour remains with 
_her; she occupies, however, a full | 
suite of apartments, very handsomely 
furnished, and with a greater atten- 
tion to comfort than is usual in Ita- 
lian houses. . She affects none of the 
reserve of Lucien, on certain sub- 
jects, but speaks with tears in her 
eyes of the ex-emperor, displays the 
feelings of a mother in her language 
respecting him, and laments that he 
has not written to any of his family 
since his being at St. Helena, fondly 
cherishing the hope, (which appears 
to prevail among the adherents of 
Buonaparte,) that the English go 


vernment would finally set. him at li- |} 


berty ; and generally concludes with 
some strong encomiums on the cha- 
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racter of the English nation, with the 
generosity of which she declares 
herself well acquainted. Madame 
Mere has evidently been a very fine 
woman; at her advanced period of 
Aife she still looks well,, through the 
aid of her toilette ; her manners are 
even dignified. She appears a queen, 
and refutes, as do her daughters, 
those notions of the vulgar manners 
of the ladies of the Buonaparte fami- 
ly, which were so easily accredited 
in Britain. In one of the rooms in 
Lucien’s palace is a bust of Niccolo 
Buonaparte, the father, which exhi- 
bits a countenance of remarkable 
expression ; finer, indeed, than that 
of Napoleon, or any of the family. 
Rome, at this time, 1817, is the 
residence of other princely families. 
The abdicated king of Sardinia, the 
ex- queen of Etruria, and the former 
king of Spain, Charles. The first of 
these personages lives pretty close- 
ly the life of a devotee ; but the 
king of Spain intermixes with his 
religious offices a very tolerable at- 
tention to the pleasures of the table. 
The Prince of Peace retains with 
Charles that influence which has 
been fatal to his interests and those 
of Spain ; the minion still of Charles’s 
queen, his presence 1s considered 
necessary to the royal happiness. 
‘I could not support existence with- 
out that dear mah,’ was the expres- 
sion of king Charles to a Roman phy- 
sician, from whom we had the anec- 
dote. The prince possesses a fine 
palace, with a collection of pictures, 
said to be very valuable : he has re- 
cently married his natural daughter 
advantageously to a Roman noble- 
man. 
" From Rome, the author pursued 
the ustal route to Naples, and of 
course, Herculaneum, Pompeii, Sc. 
were visited. After a short notice 


of the former, we have a very pic- 
turesque description of the latter. 
Pompeii, which was entombed in 
a softer substance, is getting daily 
disencumbered, and a very conside- 
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rable part of this Grecian city is un- 
veiled. We entered by the Appian 
way, through a narrow street of 
marble tombs, beautifully executed, 
with fhe names of the deceased 
plain and legible. We looked into 
the columbary below tnat of Marius 
Arius Diomedes, and perceived jars 
containing the ashes of the dead, with 
a small lamp at the side of each. 

Arriving at the gate, we perceived 
a centry-box, in which the skeleton 
of a soldier was found with a lamp in 
his hand: proceeding up the street 
beyond the gate, we went into seve- 
ral streets, and entered what ts call- 
ed a cofiee-house, the marks of cu.s 
being visible on the stone: we came 
likewise to a tavern, and found the 
sign (not a very decent one) near 
the entrance. The streets are lined 
with public buildings and private 
houses, most of which have their 
original painted decorations fresh 
and entire. The pavement of the 
streets is much worn by carriage 
wheels, and holes are cut through 
the side stones, for the purpose of 
fastening animals in the market place ; 
and in certain situations’ are placed 
stepping stones, which give us a ra- 
ther unfavourable idea of the state 
of the streets. We passed two beau- 
tiful little temples ; went into a sur- 
geon’s house, in the operation of 
which chirurgical instruments were 
found ; entered an ironmonger’s 
shop, where an anvil and hammer 
were discovered ; a sculptor’s. and # 
baker’s shop in the latter of which 
may be seen an oven and grinding 
mills, like old Scotch querns. We 
examined, likewise, an oilman’s shop, 
and a wine shop lately opened, 
where money was found in the till ; 
. a school in which was a small pulpit 
with steps up to it, in the -middle of 
the apartment ; a great theatre; a 
temple of justice ; an amphitheatre, 
about 220 feet in length; various 
temples ; a barrack for soldiers, the 
columns of which are scribbled with 
their names and jests ; wells, cisterns, 
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seats, tricliniums, beautiful Mosaic ; 
altars, inscriptions, fragments of 
statues, and many other curious re- 
mains of antiquity. Among the most 
remarkable objects was an ancient 
wall, with a part of a still more an- 
cient marble frieze, built in it as a 
common stone; and a stream which 
has flowed under this once subterra- 
neous city, long before its burial ; 
pipes of Terra Cotta to convey the 
water to the different streets ; stocks 
for prisoners, in one of which a ske- 
leton was found. All these things 
incline one almost to look for the in- 
habitants, and wonder at’the desolate 
silence of the place. 

The houses in general are very 
low, and the rooms are small; I 
should think not above ten feet high. 
Every house is provided with a well 
and a cistern. very thing seems to 
be in proportion ;. the principal 
streets do. not appear to exceed six- 
teen feet in width, with side pave- 
ments of about three feet; some of 
the subordinate streets are from 6 to 
10 feet wide, with side pavements 
in proportion ; these are occasional- 
ly high, and are reached by steps. 
The columns of the barracks are 
about 15 feet in height; they are 
made of tuffa with stucco : one third 
of the shaft is smoothly plastered, 
the rest fluted to the capital. The 

walls of the houses are often painted 
red, and some of them have borders 
and antique ornaments, masks and 
imitations of marble, but in general 
poorly executed. I! have observed, 
on the walls of an eating room, va- 
rious kinds of food and game tolera- 
rably represented ; one woman’s 
apartment was adorned with subjects 
relating to love; and a man’s with 
pictures of a martial character. 
Considering that the whole has been 
under ground upwards of seventeen 
centuries, it is certainly surprising 
that they should be as fresh as at 
the period of their burial. The 
whole extent of the city, not one 


halt of which is excavated, may be 
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about four miles. It is said that 
Murat employed no less than 2,000 
men in clearing. Pompeii, and that 
Madame Murat attended the excava- 
tions in person every week. The 
present government have not retain- 
ed above 100. 

' - We shall add but one more ex- 
tract, upon a subject of infinite clas- 
sical importance. 

The unfolding of the Papyri dis- 
covered at Herculaneum is extreme- 
ly curious and interesting. From 
the frailty of the material, the pro- 
cess is extremely slow : perhaps not 
more than Half an inch is unfolded at 
atime, and is fixed upon gold-beat- 
er’s leaf. In appearance, the Papy- 
ri might be mistaken for parts of cal- 
cined branches of trees, the circular 
folds seeming like the growth of the 
wood. In looking at these black 
and indurated masses, it requires an 
effort to believe them to be full of 
human knowledge. ‘he number of 
the rolls is very great; only two 
volumes of them, however, have as 
yet been published ; the last contains 
fragments of a work of Epicurus, and 
a Latin poem in hexameters, very 
much mutilated, apparently descrip- 
tive of the contest for empire be- 
tween. Anthony and Octavius. In 
the next volume will be published a 
treatise of the philosopher Chrysip- 
pus concerning Providence. 1 be- 
lieve there was found rolled up in 
his works a bust inscribed Epicurus, 
which may, perhaps, form a stan- 
dard for: identifying the different 
heads of that philosopher. 

These examples will speak for 
the volumes just published ; of which 
we shall only further say, that their 
lucubrations in Greece, lonia, &c. 
are of equal interest. 





Among Canova’s recent models at 
Rome, statues of a Magdalene, an 
Endymion sleeping with a hound by 
his side, and a Nymph reclining on a 
‘Tiger's skin, are much spoken of. 
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ORIGINAL LETTER FROM ROBERT 
SOUTHEY TO A GENTLEMAN IN THIS 
CITY. . 


Keswick, Cumberland; 5th March, 1817. 


DEAR SIR, 

Your letter and your book came 
yesterday to my hands in a parcel 
from my publishers, Messrs. Long- 
man. & Co. I thank you sincerely 
for both ; the book I shall find use- 
ful, and it would not be easy for me 
to express how much I| have been 
affected as well as gratified by your 
letter. With that wide ocean be- 
tween us, you and | are in sympathy 
with each other. 

In awakening my feelings, you 
have also strongly excited my curi- 
osity. There is an oak, or rather 
the shell of what was once a stately 
one, upon the estate of Monk-hall, 
within my view, about a quarter of 
a mile on the other side of the river 
Gretz. Is this your family tree ? 
When the estate belonged to Sir 
,» Michael Fleming, about twelve years 
ago, he sold the lumber upon it to 
the person who rented the farm, an 
old man of the name of Slack, and 
this oak, which all artists have ad- 
mired, was marked for the axe, and 
purchased with the rest. But though 
Slack had paid for it, he did not 
choose to destroy the tree. He 
said to me, ** twas there long before 
‘my time, and I would not be the man 
who should cut it down.’—I have 
respected the old man ever since. 
He has left the farm, but the oak is 
yet standing. 

There was within my view a yew 
tree likewise, of great age and beau- 
ty. The town of Keswick consists 
chiefly. of one long street, and this 
yew stood behind some houses, which 
have been erected not above twenty 
years; other buildings have since 
been built behind them, and to make 
room for these, the yew, to my 





great regret, was destroyed. There 








ce 


re 
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is yet a third tree to which your his- | 
tory may peradventure relate ; it is 
a Weymouth pine, upon the top of a 
little -hill called Cockshot. The hill 
is covered with wood, but the pine 
is manifestly half a century older 
than all the rest, and stands a con- 
spicuous object above them all. If 
this should be your tree, | have a 
deeper feeling connected with it 
even than yours. [| had an only son 
of whom it has pleased God to be- 
reave me—he was my pupil, and I 
was his play-fellow: I loved him 
with all my heart, and with all my 
soul, and with all my strength, for 
he was in intellect and in disposition 
every thing | could desire, and in 
acquirements, | verily believe, supe- 
rior to every boy of his age. He 
was the constant companion of my 


walks ; and our last walk was to that 


pine tree. It was not a happy one, 
for the symptoms of that disease 
which proved mortal had appeared 
sufficiently to disquiet me greatly. 
But he chose that point for our walk, 
and enjoyed upon the summit some- 
thing of his habitual cheerfulness, 
and [ well remember that he touched 
the tree, and remarked that it must 
have been planted before the sur- 
rounding wood. It is full in view 
from the window of my study—but | 
have never since ventured to the 
spot. Tell me if either of these 
may be the memorial to which you 
allude—or direct me to it if you can, 
that if it be still standing, 1 may use 
my endeavours to prevent it from 
being ever cut down. 

Tell me also how I may direct 
some of my recent publications to 
you. My publishers can probably 
inclose them in a package to New- 
York, if you will inform me to whose 
care they may be addressed. 1! 
would fain keep up this intercourse 
with you; and if you can enable me 
to ascertain your tree, { will have a 
drawing*made of it, and send it you. 

A ferocious attack was made upon 
me by some person at New-York, 
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upon the false supposition that I had 
written in abuse of the Americans. 
Very different are my feelings to- 
ward America. Wherever the Eng- 
lish language prevails, there [ hope 
that my bread shall be found after 
many days—upon the waters of the 
Hudson as well as of the Thames 
and of our Derwentwater. Your book 
will be useful to me; for | have be- 
gun a poem of considerable length, ot 
which the scene lies in Connecticut, 
and the time in Phillip’s war. Your 
state is near enough for the natural 
images of one country to be applica- 
ble tothe other. My feelings toward 
America will be seen in this poem. 
And now, Sir, God bless you. 
Your obedient friend, 
ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


Fvom the Monthly Magazine. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEIN CASTLE, IN THE 
TYROL. 


In a recent letter froma lady travelling 
in that country. 


On approaching Stein, the country 
becomes more and more romantic. 
The small rivers Aiz and Traun, flow 
through a delightful vale, skirted by 
the majestic mountains of Tyrol. Tn 
the centre of this valley is a lofty 
hill, covered from its base to its sum- 
mit with firs and other trees, and dis- 
playing on its ridge the ruins of an 
ancient castle of the twelfth century. 
Tales, which may be partly true and 
partly fabulous, are still related at 
this time, of the horrible acts of the 
individual by .whom it was built. 
Heintz de Stein, says popular tradi- 
tion, was the terror of his time ; the 
neighbouring princes even dreaded 
this cruel and-ferocious man. It is 
said that this knight and robber caused 
to be constructéd beneath his castle 
two subterraneous passages, hewn 
out in the rock, one of which being 
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of a great depth, was a league in ex- 
tent, and reached Trosbourg, while 
the other extended five leagues, as 
far as Denglein. It is also said that 
these passages were sufficiently lofty 
to enable Stein and his followers to 
pass through them on horseback. 
One of them had a concealed outlet 
in the centre ofa thick forest. whence 
he rushed suddenly, with his armed 
followers, on the surrounding dwel- 
lings, laying waste entire villages, 
and even towns. It is asserted, that 
ihis monster of ferocity massacred, 
in these darksome caverns, with the 
help of a machine of deadly contri- 
vance, all the workmen, to the amount 
of several hundreds, who. had _ built 
his formidable castle, and hewn out 
the passages—to the end that no one 
should remain, to betray the secret 
of his subterraneous abode; for there 
it was that he spent his nights, sally- 
ing out from his obscure retreat, to 
plunder and devastate. He often- 
times dragged from their families 
beautiful girls, or married females, 
whom. he put to death, after having 
satiated ‘his brutal desires. One of 
his wretched victims, however, had a 
sufficient ascendancy over this villain, 
to be allowed to complete the term 
of her pregnancy, and was delivered 
of amale infant. By ihe dint of flat- 
tery and caresses, she succeeded ‘in 
prevailing on him to allow the child 
to live, on the condition that he 
should be exposed in the neighbour- 
hood of a village.’ Stein himself ac- 
companied her with the infant to the 
spot she had selected. Shortly af- 
ter, the unfortunate mother project- 
ed a plan of escape from the den in 
which she was immured; this her 
ferocious tyrant discovered, and sub- 
jected her to the fate which had 
overtaken so many others of his fe- 
male victims. The exposed infant 
having been found by a rich farmer, 
was conveyed to his home, and care- 
fully reared, as if he had -been his 
own son, by himself and his wife. 
Not having any children of their ewn, 
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they bestowed on him all their ten- 
derness, and had the satisfaction to 
find it was not ill placed. From his 
father he inherited bodily strength 
and martial courage ; he possessed 
the beauty and mildness of his mo- 
ther; and his amiable parents by 
adoption inspired in him nobleness of 
mind, the love of virtue, and the ut- 
most abhorrence of cruelty and in- 
justice. Ardent and valorous, this 
child swore, from the tenderest in- 
fancy, that as soon as he could carry 
arms, he would rid the world of the 
monster by whom the whole of the 
adjacent territory was laid waste. 
The heroic youth did not suspect that 
this virtuous sentiment kindled up his 
wrath against his own father. He 
entered into the service of a duke of 
Bavaria, and there distinguished him- 


self as a courageous warrior, while | 
his amiable qualities procured him 


the love and esteem of every one. 


He won the heartofacharming young | 
girl, and with the consent of her pa- | 


rents, was betrothed to her; but the 
fame of her beauty having reached 
the ears of the old knight of the cas- 
tle, a plan was formed by him to car- 
ry her off. 
ing learned that his well-beloved was 
watched, proceeded to her dwelling, 
with a fewefriends. One night, the 
brigand of the castle, accempanied by 
his armed men, endeavoured to force 
the gates, but met with so warm a 
reception from the brave youth and 


his small party, that his criminal en- | 
Young Stein 


terprise was defeated. 
slew the squires of the old monster, 
who was himself made prisoner, after 
having been severely wounded, and 
delivered up to the princes of Salz- 


berg and Bavaria, by whom he was | 


put on his trial. Then it was that a 


kind of recognition took place ; the 
young man having appeared, to testify 
that the knight of the castle had at- 
tacked the dwelling of the lady to 
whom he was affianced, Heintz de 
Stein was so struck with his perfect 








resemblance to the young female 
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whose child had been exposed, that 
he fancied he saw her as newly risen 
from the grave, to reproach him with 
her death, and the crimes he commit- 
ted daily. ‘* It is she, it is she,” he 
exclaimed, ‘* or it is her son, whose 
life I had the folly to spare, and who 
is come to raise up against his guilt 
father all the furies of hell!” Such 
an avowal, and the testimony of the 
farmer by whom he had been found, 
were sufficient evidences that the 
young soldier was the sole heir of 
Heintz de Stein. He who had dis- 
honoured this proud name, expired 
amid the paroxysms of rage and 
remorse. His castle and exten- 
sive domains were bestowed on his 
son ; and thenceforth this spot, which 
had inspired so much terror, became, 
through the virtues of its new pos- 
sessor, the sanctuary of peace and 
beneficence. | 

How far this popular tradition may 
be true, is uncertain ; but it is inte- 
resting, and assuredly founded on 
some fact. No one calls in question 
the innumerable crimes committed in 
these dreary abodes of feudal tyran- 
ny. Our guides led us, for the space 
of two hours, through dismal vaults 
and passages, which served to con- 
ceal crimes, and to immure the vic- 
tims of these lordly despots. They 
penetrated farther than we dared to 


jattempt; but we saw, in the sombre 


distance, the dreary light of their 
quivering torches appear and disap- 
pear alternately. | felt an involunta- 
ry sensation of terror, augmented by 
the remembrance of the cruelties 
perpetrated on the spot. We were 
shown a tower, within which Heintz 
de Stein is said to have caused the 
workmen who built the castle, and in- 
numerable other victims, to be put to 
death. The spirit of this-execrable 
monster seemed to me to wander in 
thesesubterraneous labyrinths, which 
we were glad to quit. R. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 
PRINTED MAPS. 


The celebrated Mr. Firmin Didot 
is now employed in engraving the 
dies for moveable types for printing 
maps, which will, it is affirmed, equal 
those engraved on copper, and which 
invention seems to be exclusively his 
own. Many attempts have already 
been made to print maps with move- 
able types, among which the speci- 
mens from the presses of Messrs. 
Haas of Basil, and Periaux of Rouen 
(who exhibited in the Exhibition of 
Arts this year, a beautiful map of the 
department of the lower Seine) are 
particularly distinguished ; but they 
do not satisfy the expectations of 
connoisseurs: it is, therefore, to be 
hoped, that Mr. Firmin Didet, by his 
talent and zeal, will succeed in con- 
quering the difficulties which have 
hitherto opposed the complete suc- 
cess of this important branch of ty- 
pography. 

We must observe, that the art of 
printing maps with moveable types, 
is originally a German invention. It 
is well known that one of the earliest 
printers, Conrad Sweynheym or 
Schweinheim, introduced this art 
into Rome, in company with Arnold 
Pannarz, on the occasion of printing 
the twenty-seven maps for the cos- 
mography of Ptolemy He died be- 
fore the work was quite finished, 
and it was, therefore, executed b 
another German, Arnold Buckinck 
(Bucking) at Rome, in October, 
1478. ‘The practice was continued 
for some time in the 16th century, 
but afterwards abandoned, probably 
because it was too difficult and te- 
dious, till the second half of the 
18th century, when two Germans, 
almost at the same time, and without 
knowing any thing of each other, re- 
newed the attempt. The first who 
published a specimen was Augustus 
Gottlieb, a Prussian, deacon at Carls- 
ruhe, and who corresponded with 
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the celebrated printer William Haas 
of Basil, that he might cut types for 
him on a certain plan, to be used in 
map printing. His first attempt was 
made in 1776. It anticipated Breit- 
kopff in the publication and execu- 
tion of his ideas, and was called ty- 
pometry. In the same year, how- 
ever, appeared the Environs of 
Leipsig, by Breitkopff, as a speci- 
men; and his second attempt, in 
1777, in which, and also in succeed- 
ing essays which were not made pub- 
lic, he constantly endeavoured to 
improve his invention. 

Mr. . Didot will now probably find 
some method to facilitate the very 
troublesome process. That may be, 
Nam inventis facile est addere. 


TRANSALLEGANIA; OR, THE GROANS 
OF MISSOURI. A POEM. 


When wilds that were lately the panther’s re- 


treat, 
Were turned to plantations and covered with 
wheat; 
When Serene thickened, and Congress de- 
ates, 
Turned fuil on the West—and they cut off new 
states ; 
The King of the Metals, (who deep, under 


round, 
Reposed with his subjects in slumber profound, ) 
Alarmed by the tumult he heard on the earth, 
From Mexico travelled in haste to the North ; 
Nor paused he for river, or mountain, or plain, 
Till he reached the frontiers of his golden do- 
main ; 
There aaeees on a mountain, all reeking with 
eat 
The Arkansaw winding along at his feet,) 
d surveyed with amazement the torrent that 


prest—. : 
The stream of migration that rolled to the 
west, 
From mountain to mountain a prospect he 
takes— 
From oy, oatee on the south to the northern 
es, 
And ee wide scene—valley, hillock, and 
en, 


Resounds with the tumult of business and men: 
They are driving the savage before them amain, 
And people each forest, and culture each plain 
He me how they struggle with fortune and 
ate, 
How toil to be happy, and pant to be great; 
He hears the ies atandlag tn every bill, : 
And the woods are re-echoing Liberty’s thrill : 


All countries and climates—*‘ the bond and the 
e 
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From Maine’s rocky borders the emigrants 
ur 

And hve leaving the fruitful Connecticut’s 

shore— 

The Hudson, Potomac, and Delaware, sigh, 

For friends who had quit them, they hardly 

knew why; 

The exiles of Europe, the poor, the oppress’d, 

All—all—they are bending their steps to the 

west. 

One object impels them, one passion inspires— 

The rage for improvement—for wealth the de- 
sires ; 

And alike in all countries, conditions, and 
States, 


‘This passion is cherished—prevails and inflates ; 


The rich in it see an increase of estate, 

And the poor are still flattered by hopes to be 
great. 

Thus season on season new converts engage, 

And support and augment the migratory rage : 

Now here and now there its direction it turns, 

On Wabash it kindles—on Miami burns, 

And now on the fertile Scioti delights, 

And now on the Washitaw fondly invites : 

Still 7 ia season new regions dis- 
vay 

No boradaries check it—no streams can allay—. 

No land is too distant—no climate too hot— 

No forest too heavy—no stream too remote— 

They move—they inhabit—they cultivate all, 

And were oceans no check, would encompass 
the ball : 

Even now they approach my extensive domain, 

And Missouri already is peopled with men. 


Thus the monarch discours’d, and with sorrow 
oppress’d, 

Full many a sigh shook his glittering breast ; 

He thought on the woes he had brought on 
mankind, 

In countries remote, and in ages behind ; 

How — his friendships—and yet that his 

ates, 

Had overturned empires, and founded new 
states, 

Of Ophir he pondered—and passed in review, 

His Mexican robbers, and foes in Peru ; 

And he sighed for his friendships so fatally dear, 

And brave Montezuma recalled with a tear : 

And he feared that this great, this all-conquer- 
ing press, 

This progress of empire, stir, business, distress, 

Would not only acquire an unlimited bound, 

But discover his very retreats in the ground ; 

That his a and kin would be eagerly 
sought, 

And wofully handled, and dreadfully taught; 

That they all should be dragged out with buck- 
et and chain, 

And hammered, and pounded, and melted with 
pain. 

He knew in such tortures men take a delight, 

And he dreaded a miner, and hated the light. 

But while thus he debated with reason and fear, 

A sudden commotion resounds in his ear: 

There were horses and men in tumultuous 
throng, 

Came tramping, and talking, and rattling along, 

‘Vhe farmer was ploughing in sensible view, 

The woodman he chopp’d, and the blacksmith 
he blew; 

There were lawyers and merchants—all na: 
tions and brogues, 

Scotch, English, and French, Irish, Yankees, 








To people the wilderness closely agree, 


and rogues ; 
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And a school it was building—a master was 
found, 

And was drawing out plans, and surveying the 
ground. 

Sach a tumult and toil left no reason to doubt, 

That his fears were all true, and a town was 
laid out ; 

But a! great was his tremor, vexation, and 

ate, 

When ‘a state’ was re-echoed, ** Missouri, a 

state.’* 


In so sad a dilemma, dejected, and grave, 

The monarch withdrew te his closet—a cave ; 

aes all peaceful to take into view, 

he course it were proper a king should pursue. 

He pondered, and plotted, in fear, and in haste, 

Now gnawed on his quill—and now writ—now 
erased— 

Alternately flagging in fear and in doubt, 

Or bent on campaigning with covrage devout ; 

Now none his thoughts upon leaving the 
and— 

And now on the fame of a resolute stand ; 

At length—now concluding his foes to harass, 

He resolved to assemble his subjects en masse ; 

And appointed a time, and provided a place, 

Where they all might assemble, talk, plan, and 


embrace. 
For, quoth he—to prevent being dragged out 
to light, 
We — can, accomplish by planning, than 
ght; 


9 — 
And however the mortals on earth may deny it, 
There haa more to be got without fighting, than 
it; 
For Macatsre they gain Treaties, they lose it in 
bones, 
And such points are not valued by fossils and 
stones. 


The Monarch of Metals, whose absolute sway, 

Not minerals only, but mortals obey ; 

Wherever he journies, whatever betide, 

Has always companions and slaves at his side; 

And hide as he may hide, and go where he 
will, 

Has mica-slate, granite, and quartz with him 
still. 

Hence the King had no sooner resolved on a 


lan, 
Than he bid them proclaim it throughout his 
domain :— 
“Tell the Metals I summon them all! to this 
_shore, 
Or in person to come, or by delegate ore :— 
To the uttermost mines of my kingdom go 
haste— 
Search dell—traverse mountain—explore every 
waste— 
Let nocave be unentered—no rock unexplored, 
Where metal could harbour, or oxide could 
hoard ; 
Every bank—every hill—every stone—every 
shore, 
Search by fire and by acid—hunt over and o’er; 
That all kin of my ancient and glorious line, 
May hear of my summons, and know my de- 


sign : 
Go tell them, I hail their approach with a kiss, 
] study their safety—] pant for their bliss; 

And [ would not intrude on their solid repose. 
Were it not that my enemies drive me to blows. 
But be cautious, friend Granite, lest thou 

shouldst be seen 
in thy tour by our foee—mineralogical men ; 
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Fly the face of the earth—keep the under- 
ground wave, 

By stratum, or cavity, crevice, or cave; 

So our scheme shall be secret, and nobody scan 

Our flinty designs on our enemy—man.” 


The courier mounted on mettlesome steed, 

Departed full gaily—a trooper of speed ; 

Nor sg org he for pleasure, nor stopped he for 

ait, 

He spurred on through limestone, and sweated 
through slate ; 

He travelled through gneiss, where metals 
were in’t; 

He gallopped through greenstone, and worried 
through flint ; 

He cantered through gravel, where porphyry 


lay. 
And floundered through gypsum, and trotted 
through clay ; 
Nor could stenite stop his unparalleled course, 
Though adamant injured the heels of his horse ; 
But whene’er his steed lingered, (a hint for 
hussars, ) 
He urged him to canter by pelting with spars; 
For he gave him no rest for refreshment or bait, 


Till he’d traversed the empire, and summoned 


the state ; 
Then for all his unkindness he promptly atones, 


‘By feeding his horse with some beautiful stones. 


A cave on the Arkansaw, spacious and dread, 
The monarch had chose for the regal parade ; 
Where, guarded by minions, he patiently waits, 
The gathering council, and coming debates, 


The first who attended was blue-visaged Lead, 

Who had quitted Potosi in haste. as he said; 

For his friends they were many, and occupied 
ground 

For seventy leagues in the country around; 

And the anaes he heard of his majesty’s 
will, 

He set off with speed over dingle and hill; 

And ” great was his haste, and the journey so 
ar, 

Carried only one friend—it was ponderous spar. 

Then raising his voice, though with sorrow 
opprest, 

Thus vented the feelings that burned in his 
breast :— 

*« My friends in Missouri, my kin and compeers, 

All smarting with pains, and all bathed in their 
tears ; 

After many long years of oppression and grief, 

At length are encouraged to try for relief:— 

And assembled in council from seventy mines, 

1 bear their commission, and speak their de- 
signs. 

It is more than a century, since we were first 

Discovered by mortals—discovered and cursed ; 

Since erst we were hunted in rock and in clay, 

And exiled to the terrible regions of day; 

O that era, no time and no sorrows can blot, 

When hunted by Reno, and found by La Motte: 

© then what a series of griefs was begun, 

What minerals slaudéged, what metals undone ! 

We were picked, and were hammered, bruised, 
injured, and broke, 

And jostled in buckets, and smothered in smoke; 

We were carried, like culprits, along in a cart, 

And plunged in a furnace, and tortured with 
art: 

So heedlessly handled—so rough—so severe, 

Our injuries multiplied, year after year, 

Till our woes and our insults all measure excel, 


| And we feel all the torments of roasting in hell. 


a 
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And what is distressing beyond all our wves, 

Our tears have turned gems in the chests of 
our foes ; 

Our bigot ee our groans have procured them 

elight, 

And pry them with riches that dazzie the 
sight. 

One only solace we have found for our woes, 

Tis > bullets we've sent to the hearts of our 
oes 

And yet all we feel in so high a degree, 

O, king of the metals, is suffered for thee! 

Go therefore on earth, men are panting for pelf, 

Relieve our distress—and discover thyselt.” 


He longer had spoken, but silver-faced Tin, 
With air consequential, abruptly came in : 
And, quoth he, *‘ Out of pebbles and aggregate 


sand, 

1 am ceme from the depths to obey thy com- 
mand ; 

But the place of my dwelling—my lonesome 


repose, 
No naine yet designates—no mortal yet knows ; 
*Tis a wilderness all—trom the savage and 
deer, 
No mischief I dread, and no sorrow I fear: 
For 9 not my usefulness, nature, or 
kind, 
And they seep o’er my home like a rattling 
wind. 
This is all | may venture : a stranger to wo, 
My heart is as light as a Chippewan doe ; 
And so sweetly | rest—so securely | lie, 
The chemist and miner | both may defy.” 
Now Tin was a metal of Cornish descent, 
Where the halcyon days of his boyhood were 
spent, 
But his in were so tortured, exhausted, dis- 
tressed, 
He fled for relief to the woods of the west; 
Where, although in retirement, remote, and 
unseen. 
He often would boast of European kin; 
Of friends he had left on the Gallic confines, 
Or hid in the rocks of Bohemian mines ; 
Of German connexions—and boast that his 
name 
Gave Devon her opulence, Cornwall her fame: 
He would even advert to more elderly kin, 
For Asia, too, is a country of Tin: 
But the thought of Siam, or of Banka ne’er 
rose 
Unmixed with a curse for his Belgian foes. 
And while thus he descanted of ancestry free, 
Like brainless pretenders of mortal degree,) 
orgot that his friends were most bitterly poor, 
Ha moos many griefs, and hed more to en- 
ure ; 
That their mines were expensive, exhausted, 
and old, 
And — at the price of the product when 
sold. 
However, when thoughts so unpleasant op- 


press’d, 
He brightened to think of his friends in the 
west; 
How they al lay concealed from their enemies’ 
sight 
Unburned by the miner—uncursed by the light; 
And of all their rich ores in American ground, 
In Chili alone had a morse! been found. 


The next who addressed the imperial throne, 
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His rusty appearance, and sable attire, 

Bespoke him afflicted by furnace and fire ; 

He seemed like some flinty, degenerate ore, 

So dull was his visage, so earthy and poor; 

And each bosom with manly compassion was 

shook, 

When Iron thus pensive and feelingly spoke : 

“If e’er sorrow wasted—or misery bent— 

If pain e’er distracted—despair ever rent— 

Or if injury wounded—or feeling oppress’d, 

They now throb—they now rage- they now 

burn at my breast. 

O my woes are unnumbered, and all of my 
race 

Are plunged in despair, and o’erwhelmed in 
disgrace ! : 

In vain we from country to country may roam, 

No spot on the earth will aflord us a home : 

We are hunted on mountain, discovered in dale, 

Nor will rock, nor will thicket, or streamlet, 
avail: 

In vain the earth hides us—in vain we may 
groan, 

They find us in rocks, and extract us from stone : 

All men are our foes, and unceasingly strive, 

To catch us, and bruise us, and burn us alive ; 

And such is our number, and such are our 
fates, 

We are found in all countries—oppressed in all 
states ; 

No rock but affords us—no soils but disclose 

Our place of concealment—our beds of repose ; 

And such is our rustic and simple disguise, 

Every clown may detect—every zany descries. 

Thus sought, and thus plighted, in misery high, 

We > not—we cannot—we droop, and we 


ie; 

For our very entrails they are gnawed and 
picked out, 

And who lives without bowels is sturdy—no 
doubt.” 

Here, catching new spirit, he brightened his 
tone, 


Paused—banished his sighs, and thus manly 
went on: 

** Yet to all our distresses—for every wo, 

No stopcan we put, and no cure do we know; 

For although, like my friend, the unfortunate 


Lead, © 

For your majesty thus we have suffered and 

ed, 

Still*my case is more cruel—my fate more se- 
vere, 

And | still should be sought, should you even 
appear. 

For, though Gold is the object our enemies 
crave, 


Tron too is of value, on land or on wave: 

And though you in a gentleman’s pocket may 
low, K 

I only can furnish the farmer his plough.” 


if further of iron, or its uses, ye seek, 

Bid Husbandry answer—let Chemistry speak ; 

No art but on this it is forced to depend, 

For aid and assistance—a patron or friend; 

Without it no trade could exist or progress, 

And mechanics would fall on the tomb of dis- 
tress. 

Go call Navigation its use to support, 

And Pharmacy summon— Astronomy court; 

Metallurgy also, and Surgery call, 

To join in the praise of this patron of all; 

Let Music and Painting acknowledge its aids, 








Now heaved a deep sigh, and now uttered a 
groan : 




















For sweetness of sounds, and for beauty of 
shades : 


—a  —- ...lUr 


_ a See 2. me 
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In fine, through ali nature—all life—and all art, 
See this favourite agent mix, enter, impart— 
It fatiens our soils—it ‘mpregnates our floods, 
Tints the flowers of our gardens, the leaves of 
our woods, 
We eat it in food, and we wear it in dress, 
Our constant companion in bealth or distress. 
It gives the rich hue to the gem of the mine, 
And glows in the features of beauty divine : 
The patron of arts, the Philosopher's theme, 
And favourite agent of wisdom supreme. 


He bemeev'? had ceased, when with visage of 
ink, 

A a approaching, announced himself 
4c 

He was cold'y received, till Galena, his friend, 

Addressing the Monarch, assured him ’twas 
Blende ; 

And he would not have ventured on taking the 
floor, - 

Unacquainted with Blende, or his use as an 
ore ; 

And the reason he had not meizllic attire, 

He ne’er had been tortured by furnace or fire. 

Thus kindly excusing—without any fuss, 

All car =e Biende, with some modesty, 
thus: 

** My home is Missouri—on Merrimack’s shore 

My relatives slumber—a numerous ore : 

Mine Reno can witness—Potosi declare, 

The wealth 1 possess, and the fame that 1 
share— ‘ 

But does any one hear me who doubting opines ? 

My proofs are at hand—I appeal! to the mines ; 

But I still am a stranger to pain or distress, 

My sorrows are little—my injuries less: 

No pick-axe or hammer has Daitered my bones, 

And }! peacefully rest with my neighbouring 
stones ; 

For as few or my uses or properties scan, 

1 lie untormented by meddling man ; 

And whatever this august assembly decree, 

But little affects or my kindred or me.” 


Now rosy-faced Copper, a metal of fame, 
The wrongs of his country arose to proclaim. 
His ancient descent we to periods trace, 
Remote as the arts of the civilized race ; 

E’en the primitive ages his ores would amass, 
And Tubal-Cain—he was a worker in brass, 
To ages less distant he furnished employ, 
Renowned throughout Egypt, Assyria, Troy. 
So nobly descended, no wonder we trace 
Some lines of ambition and fire in his face: 
He talks of his ancestry, famous and high, 
And proudly on new metals glances his eye, 
As if crude, or of some alchemistic degree, 
And doubting their honours, if smelted per se. 


Such then were his claims, who succeeding ad- 
dress’d 

The king of the metals, enthroned in the west: 

**] rise with emotion my woes to reveal, 

And boldly to speak what so strongly I feel ; 

Unprepared as [ am, and all treubled withIn, 

I hope I may still be of use to my kin: 

And | trust—” (here he used some pathetic 
expression, 

Exordium-like, or a kind of digression, 

A rapture of feeling, a burst of the heart, 


Peradventure a stroke of the congressman’s 
ar 


t, 
Which the muse who reported, and not being || 


near, 
Now fails to remember, as then to o’erhear.) 
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‘‘ But if any indalgence can justly accrue, 
For services rendered, or uses in view— 
if aught can arise from chivalric degree, 
It must now, potent Monarch, be due unto me ! 
Supreme is my power—supreme my design, 
glow in the palace, as well as the mine; 
serve in all places to show or excel, 
shine on the steeple, and ring in the bell, 
frown in the statue, in bronze, or in brass, 
\nd thunder in cannon, and glitter in glass! 
The seaman adores me—his needle and ship 
{ both must encompass, adorn, and equip; 
And the navy without me—our strength on the 
eep 
No foe could encounter—no glory could reap ! 
The painter without me would die of the spleen, 
Deprived of his favourite beautiful green: _ 
And wrourcht into wares, an incongruous pile, 
{ cause merchants to flourish, and ladies to 
smile; 
Whence a quadruple charm we in Copper can 
see, 
Making wealth, beauty, valour, and fashion 
agree. : ; 
But 1 groan with distresses—I ache with despair, 
And my kindred they die with the weight of 
their care. 
Yet it is not from furnace or fire that they flow, 
The miner’s oak bucket, or ore-dresser’s blow : 
Ah no! these create nor distress nor alarm, 
For our virgin appearance secures us from 
harm. 
Our home is a region all distant and drear, 
Where the tempest is howling one half of the 
year; 
Where the rock towers high, and the waters 
divide, 
And Superior lashes the shore at eur side. 
Here, lone and neglected, my family groans, 
Confined by the pressure of ponderous stones, 
That are squeezing their bowels, and crushing 
their bones. 
And somassy they are, and so heavy they lie, 
That we grieve, and we tremble, we pant, and 
~we die. 
O, king of the metals, now hear our request! 
Remove, we beseech you, the rocks from our 
breast— 
Allow us the Sun, and the air, and the light, 
However exposed to cur enemies’ sight; 
For already oppressed with so weighty a curse, 
A change may be better, but cannot be worse.” 
Who slowly now entered the parliament cave, 
Looked sooty, and dark, unmetallic, and grave ; 
He bowed—but no one would his interest pro- 
. mote, 
For Manganese ne’er was a metal of note. 
Though known to antiquity, herd was his case, 
Called oryd, and metalloid, brittle, and base ; 
And, although in the arts he was useful indeed, 
Vet suffered for ages to languish and bleed— 
Unclassed as a metal—unhonoured in books : 
Till chymists began to examine his looks ; 
For though found as an oxyde—an earth-co- 
loured ore, 
They were pleased with his weight and the tex- 
ture he bhore— 
They studied his nature by acid and heat, 
Then proved him a metal beyond a deceit: 
Showed what were his uses, and dwelt on his 


— — pet 


part 
In the potter’s and bleacher’s and glassmaker’s 
art. 


Thus rescued from darkness, they brightened 
his name, 


And established forever his title to fame, 
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When the monarch first summoned his metal- 
line corps, 

And convoked to the cave all his subjugate ores, 

Black Manganese slumbered <all peaceful in 


clay, 

On Maceimech—hid from .mankind and the 

4 

Whence rising he sought the congressional cave, 

And entered, all sooty, unpolished and grave. 

He bowed all respectful, then silently sat, 

Now biting his fingers—now twirling his hat— 

But spoke not—he wished—but had nothing to 
say— 

And sat down to hear others debate—and obey 

A murmur without now announced the ap. 
proach, 

Al hot—of a member who came in a coach, 

And all eyes were directed to see and toknow, 

What aero had arrived with such tumult and 
show : 

But they shrunk with amazement, when bend- 
ing in weeds, 

A weeping, pale form, to the council proceeds. 

So solemn, it seemed like a prodigal, rent 

For estates he had squandered, or money mis- 
spent; 

And many bethought some untoward design, 

‘Some mortal of Plute in search—of a mine) 

Had news of their meeting, and came in dis- 

uise, 

Toseek and secure the auriferous' prize ; 

That they all should be crowded with papers 
and dust, 

In a miser’s damp closet to slumber and rust :— 

Or proffered—as prospects should brighten or 


fail, 
To keep rogues from the gallows, or thieves 
from the jail; 


No sig Ber: what sparkled—no heart but what 
t 


at, 

And some thought of battle, and some of re- 
treat; 

Yet no murmur escaped—e’en the monarch of 
of mines, 

Nor thought of migrations—nor spoke of de 
sigus :— 

A silence ensued like the sleep of the dead, 

So great was their panic, confusion, and dread. 

But while thus they reflected in reverie high, 

The stranger his veil threw all pensively by ; 

And “a saw with delight a device on his 

a 

Where _ commissioned the mystical guest ; 

*Twas ~_ Genius of Paper—of bank paper 
trash, 

A sabstitute sent, both for honour and cash. . 

* You will pardon—(the genius desponding and 
weak,) 

You will pardon my sorrows—I cannot yet 
speak : 

J am weeping for woes which T cannot endure, 

For evils { caused, but I never can cure.— 

I am pining for all that a nation can claim— 

For honour, for character, credit, and fame ; 

And thus plunged in despair, and all buried in 
tears, 

I have sighed for long months, I have wept for 
long years— 

But all fruitless—my malady daily grows worse, 

And the heavier my sorrows, the lighter my 
purse. 

} first was suspected—it fretted me sad, 

This crew to refusal, conviction, and bad ; 

And I daily sink deeper and deeper in wo, 

And my friends are all broke, and to ruin we 


go. 


Groans of Missouri. 
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I once was supported by silver—ah me! 

How fatal the friendship—we could not agree : 

For as I grew in credit, he flew to retreats, 

And slumbered in vaults, while I flaunted in 
streets ; 

And as I daily rose, so he daily declined, 

Till a dollar in metal we scarcely could find— 

So great my renown—it sunk deep on his heart, 

And for once he determined the land to de- 
part :— 

So he crept off in parcels—a dollar has légs, 

And they waddled away both in boxes and 


kegs, 

Till ~ banks they were empty—my kindred 
alone, 

Now rule in oak drawers, and coffers of stone ; 

While he to those countries has taken a cruize, 

Where paper’s applied to a different use. 

phat Sr ernie, your majesty, vexed and in 

eat, 

Bid all your dependents in Congress to meet, 

There was only one dollar in silver—lone guest, 

In all the dark vaults of the wide-spreading 
West : 

Even that being funded, could not travel out, 

Though he sighed and implored—the Cashier 
was a lout! 

So he begged I would’—— (here in a clamo- 
rous roar, 

Echoed ‘“ counterfeit—paper-rag—swindler— 
no more ;”’) 

And the King all enraged seized the Genius 
with might, 

And hurled him amain to the regions of night. 


From so sad an affright—sach tumultuous heats, 

The members had scarcely arrived at their seats, 

When a delegate reining a satin-white steed, 

Alighting, announced himself Silver indeed,— 

He was plainly attired, and without any fuss, 

Accosted the monarch full wittily thus :— 

‘* My favours to win, and tofind my retreat, 

While mortals toil, jockey, drudge, murder, 
and cheat— 

While merchants are broken, and lawyers are 
bent, ; 

To gain my acquaintance—at twenty per cent. 

For me, while the miser at midnight may groan, 

And the creditor’s turning his heart into stone— 

While dullness through me, is for talents ca- 
ress'd, 

And merit without me, is merit unbless’d— 

While for me, female beauty is worshipped by 
man, 

And friendships are proffered, and hatreds be- 

an— 

For an while inventions 
made, 

And honour is sullied, and virtue betrayed ;— 

Sure in such an assembly of metal as this, 

I may safely all fears of detection dismiss ; 

And regardless of danger, unmindful of woes, 

Describe the retreats where my kindred re- 

e :— 

On Semeeee’s borders they slumber in lime— 

On Arkansaw known from the earliest time : 

On Red River strewed by Almighty fiat, 

And dispersed on the shores of the pleasant La 
Platte 

The Sabine, the Trinity, Teché, and Del Norde, 

Glide smooth along banks which my treasures 
afford : 

And a many a vein, nook, and cavity 

Sy 

In ee mountains, and Quartz-covered 

hills, 


and fashions are 
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For these I determine, for these I appear, 

Their gabty my trust, and their danger my 
ear :— 

But I plead not for parleys—men cannot grow 


worse, 
And I fear less their tortures than they do my 
curse.” 


Now members arrived in a body so dense, 
A throng so tumultuous, motley, immense— 


And so — they spoke—with such fury of 


word, 

That the muse was unable to hear or record : 

And so ill could she list to an orator’s rave, 

She determined to quit the congressional cave ; 

Yet before her departure recognised a few, 

Whose forms were familiar, whose visage she 
knew. 

There was Bismuth, from Kanzas, and Scheele 
from the Plein ; 

And Nickel, from Yazoo, and Prarie Du Chein: 

Platina, from Mora—from Erie, Uran— 

From Yellowstone, Arsenic—Chrome, from 


Itan : 

With Cobalt, and Mercury, high from the Sto- 
ny— 

Giléndien, Cerium, gray mega 

All jumbled together in contact so hot, 

*Twere hard to decide, or who spoke or who 


not : 

They bawled, and they ragted, they begged, 
and they press’d, 

Now flushed + delight, now with sorrow de- 
press’d— : 

And such heats were begat among metals and 
stones, 

That the cave filled with sulphur, and bellowed 
with groans ; 

And the earth, as if grasped by omnipotent 


might, 
Quaked dreadful, and shook with the throes of 
affright ; 
Deep northwardly rolled the electrical jar, 
Creating amazement, destruction, and war ; 
The rivers they boiled like a pot over coals, 
And ee fell prostrate, and prayed for their 
souls : 
Every rock on our borders cracked, quivered, 
and shrunk, ; 


And Nackitosh tumbled, and New Madrid 
sunk, 


Now the Monarch of Metals perceiving it vain, 

Or the heats to allay, or the peace to regain, 

Exerted a power to royalty dear, 

And prorogued the convention to meet in a 
year : 

But afterwards learning how mortals distress’d, 

Were shook with affright, and were leaving 
the west : 

Exulted—he saw from an accident flow, 

What planning and fighting might never be- 
stow. ; 

That the progress of empire was partly allayed; 

That oe hedlindd, and plantations de- 
cayed ; 

And they now might repose without thinking 
with wo, 

On the crucible, hammer, pick, bucket, and 


oe : 

That a spirit was dampened, which driving 
amain, : 

Forboded such grief to his golden domain ; 

And he fancied the dread would a season ar- 
rest, 


Fhe.fame, population, and growth of the west. 


Literary Intelligence. 
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When, therefore, the monarch matarely sur- 
ve 


ed 
The walel effects which a quarrel had made, 
All stately he rose, and proclaimed the behest, 
Dissolving the sittings—and all was at rest. 


So great was the tumult, confusion, and groans, 
Sueh horrors arose from the clashing of stones. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Notices of Works recently published, or pre- 
paring for publication. 


MISCELLANIES. 

Iflustrations of Ivanhoe, engraved by 
Charles Heath, from designs by Richard 
Westall, R. A. 

Miscellanies: by the Rev. Richard War- 
ner, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Lectures on the Literature of the Age of 
Elizabeth, by William Hazlitt, Svo. 

A Treatise on Adulterations of Food, and 
Culinary Poisons, exhibiting the Fraudu- 
lent Sophistications of Bread, Beer, Wine, 
Spirituous Liquors, Tea, Coffee, Cheese, 
Pepper, Mustard, &c. &c. &c. And me- 
thods of detecting them, by Frederick Ac- 
cum. 

Anecdotes of Books and Men, by the 
Rev. Joseph Spence, 8vo. 

Curious Manuscripts. A very interesting 
piece of literary intelligence is the discovery 
of the Life of the celebrated Dugueselin, in 
MS. written in verse, on parchment, and in 
folio, with twelve neat miniature paintings, 
representing his battles with the English. 
Another MS. of the twelfth century, also in 
folio, contains pretty fables and moral tales. 
Among many other very important MSS. 
concerning Charles VII. and Francis I. there 
is also the Journal of Charlies V. which was 
written by his Secretary Vandenesse. He 
was inseparable from this monarch from 
1514 to 1559; he wrote in French. Ro- 
bertson, and the other historians of Charles 
V. were not acquainted with it; in the 
Royal Library we find proofs that the learned 
Meermann intended to copy it. 

Cicero’s Lost Books De Republica. We 
have often had the pleasure of being the 
first te make our readers acquainted with 
the important discoveries of ancient MSS. 
made by the learned Mr. Mai, in the Am- 
brosian Library. He has been appointed 
by the Pope Librarian of the Vatican, where, 
besides the discoveries of which we shall 
have occasion to speak hereafter, he has 
found a most splendid MS. on vellum, in 
magnificent capitals, of the best age, and 
quite legible, though covered with later 
writing, containing the Lost Books of Ciccro 
De Republica, on three hundred folio leaves, 
Lhe name of Cicero is 
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chapters in the margin. 
paring for the immediate publication of this 
most important MS. from which politics, 
ethics, history, jurisprudence, philosophy, 
and philology, may expect to derive nume- 
rous advantages. Literary Gazette. 

New Researches on Ancient History, 
Sacred and Profane, consisting of «a critical 
Investigation and Comparison of Epochs, 
Dynasties, and Authorities, connected with 
amportant periods of the received histories 
of acient Nations, proving their numerous 

: dictions, anachronisms, and discre- 

ncies. By Count Volney. Translated 
into English, under the superintendance of 
the author, by Colonel Corbet, 2 vols. 8vo. 
with plates, maps, and tables. 

An English Translation of O. Von Kotz- 
bue’s Voyage round the World, in the years 
1816, 17, 18, in 3 vols. 8vo. with maps and 
plates, is preparing for publication. 

Part I. of Illustrations of Hudibras, bein 
a series of portraits of celebrated politica 
and literary characters, impostors, and en- 
thusiasts alluded to by Butler. in his Hudi- 
bras; to be completed in ten parts, each 
part containing six portraits. — 

There is also in the press, a new edition 
of the Genuine Remains, in Verse and 
Prose, of Samuel Butler, embellished with 
portraits of Butler and Thyer, and with nu- 
merous beautiful engravings on wood... 

Pope’s Essay on Man, and Messiah, have 
been translated into Portuguese Verse, by 
his Excellency the Viscount de Sao Lou- 
renco, with voluminous Annotations, in 
Eight Languages, and splendid Embellish- 
ments, including a full length Likeness of 
Pope, from an original picture never be- 
fore engraved. 3 vols. 4to. 

Mr. O’Meara, late Surgeon to Napoleon, 
will shortly publish a second Manuscript 
from St. Helena, containing an authentic 
history of the events which occurred: in 
France, from the period of the Emperor’s 
return in 1815, until the Battle of Waterloo; 
including a variety of observations on the 
conduct of the Generals opposed to him on 
that memorable occasion. 

A History of the United States before the 
Revolution, with some Account of the Abori- 
gines, by Ezekiel Sanford. 8vo. 

A Political Lecture on Heads, with nume- 
yous plates, by the Black Dwarf, will short- 


ly appear. 
Memoirs of Miss Cheeseman, aged nine 
years, with a Preface, &c. By Jane Tay- 


tor, author of “ Display,” &c. 
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The Canadian Settler, being a series of 
Letters from Lower and Upper Canada, in 
, June, July, and August, 1819, by T. Carr. 
- Notes on Africa, by G. A. Robertson. 

vo 
| The Traveller's Fireside; a Series of Pa- 

pers on Switzerland, the Alps, &c. by S. M. 
| Waring. 12mo. 

The Exile, an Historical Memoir. 12mo. 
| Travels through Holland, Germany, and 
| Part of France, in 1819, with reference to 
_to their Statistics, Agriculture, and Manu- 
factures, by W. Jacob, Esq. F. R. 5. 4to. 


NOVELS. 
The Village of Mariendorpt, a Romance, 
by Miss Anna Maria Porter. 
Mystery ; or Forty Years Ago. A Novel. 
3 vols. 


Of Guam, or change, O let no man com- 
ain, 
Else shall he never, never cease to wail ; 
For from the imperial dome, to where the 
swain 
Rears the lone cottage in the silent dale, 
All feel the assault of fortune’s fickle gale. 
Tales of the Heart, by Mrs. Opie. 3 vols. 
The Exile of Poland, or the Vow of Celi- 
' bacy, by Mrs. Richardson. 3 vols. 





: POETRY. 

| St. Bartholomew’s Eve, a Tale of the 
16th century, in two cantos, by an Under- 
, graduate of the University of Oxford. 

The River Duddon; a Series of Sonnets ; 
Vaudracour and Julia, with other Poems, by 
William Wordsworth. 

The Sceptie, a Poem, by Mrs. Hemans. 
8vo. 

The Fudge Family in Italy, by the author 
of the “ Fudge Family in Paris.” 

A Tale of Paraguay, by Robert Southey. 

Religion, a Poem, a Satire on the ill use 
and abuse of Religion. 

A volume of Be®uties of the Modern Liv- 
ing Poets is in preparation. 

The Muse in Idleness. Poems by D. W. 
Paynter. 

Cathluna, a Tale, in five parts. 8vo. 

Patronage, a Poem, by J. Brown. 

Hacho, or the Spell of St. Wilten: a 
Poem, S8vo. 

Hedin, or the Spectre of the Tomb, a 
Tale, by the Hon. William Herbert. 8vo. 


Valdi; orthe Libertine’s Son, a Poem, 
in five parts, by James Kenney. Svo. 
Thoughts and Feelings, a collection of 


Poems. By Arthur Brooke. 12mo. 
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NOTICE. 


In future, this Magazine will be published by Mr. C. S. 
Van Wink e, on his sole account. We thank our patrons for 
the encouragement that we have received, and respectfull 
request a continuance of their patronage in behalf of the pub- 
lisher, who has undertaken the task. ‘Those who wish it, can 
be supplied with the Nos. as they are published, at the store of 
the subscribers. 


A. T. GOODRICH & CO. 





The Subseriber, having undertaken to publish, for the fu- 
ture, the Belles-Lettres Repository and Monthly Magazine, is 
determined to spare no pains to render it worthy of patronage, 

The plan of the work will not be materially altered, except 
that it is intended to embrace a greater variety, and more ori- 
ginal matter, than hitherto ; several literary gentlemen having 
engaged to furnish reviews of original American works as they 
appear, and other communications on various subjects calcula- 
ted to amuse or instruct. ‘They will also assist in making ju- 
dicious selections from foreign Magazines and other publica- 
tions ; to facilitate which, arrangements have been made to 
ebtain them as early as possible. 


C.S. VAN WINKLE. 


NEW BOOKS, 
FOR SALE BY A. T. GOODRICH & Co. 


THE 


SKETCH BOOK, NOo Go 


rice 87) cents. 


IVANHOE, 


A ROMANCE, BY THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLY. 
Two vols. price $2 00. 


In Press, and will speedily be Published, 


ANASTASIUS, 
MEMOIRS OF A GREEK, 


Z vols. 12mo. 


TALES OF FANCY, 


Vols. 2d and 3d, 
CONTAINING 


COUNTRY NEIGHBOURS, OR THE SECRET, 
| BY MISS BURNEY. 3 
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DRAWING MATERIALS, 


FOR SALE BY A. T. GOODRICH & CO. 


VELVET COLOURS, 


In Boxes. 


Colours for Painting on Glass. 


WATER COLOURS. 


Boxes of Water Colours of Mahogany, Satin Wood, and Rose 
Wood, of all sizes and prices, from $1 25 to $40. 


DRAWING PAPER. 

A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
Whatman’s Superfine Hotpressed Drawing Paper. 
Bristol Boards or Ivory Paper. 

Pink and Blue Saucers. 


Durable Ink for Writing on Linen. 


SINGLE COLOURS, 


ie 

Carmine, Gall-Stone, ttisintigios: Royal Blue, Prussian Blue, 
Verditter, Sap Green, Gamboge, Yellow Oker, Raw T: Sienna, 
Red Chalk, Naples Yellow, Red Lead, Antwerp Blue. Lake, Ver- 
milion, Indigo, "Bister, Burnt Umber, Black, Flake White, King’s 
Yellow, Indian Red, Brown Pink, Yellow Lake, Roman Oker, 
Verdigrease, Browse Green, Barnt Oker, Light Blue, Green Bice, 
Blue Verditter, Green do. Dragons Blood, Cologne Earth, Orange, 
Neutral Tint, Madder Purple, Lamp Black, Purple, Madder Lake, 


. Payn’s Brown, Prussian Green, Sepia, Yellow Lake, Vandyke 
Brown. es 


| All warranted of the best quality. 
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